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For the Companion. 
JIM BROOKS’ REVENGE. 
By M. A. Denison. 


“Revenge sweet? Nota bit of it, my lads. If 
any body talks such nonsense, tell ’em it aint 
$0, and Jim Brooks says it. WishI had time 
afore the wagon comes, I’d tell ye a story; but 
I guess it "Il keep till to-night.” 

Harry Skipper and I, Bob Haines, were cous- 
ins, who had come down to spend the holidays 
at our Uncle John’s farm, and Jim Brooks was 
Uncle John’s head man. 

I can see him now, his wiry little figure, tough 
as a pine-knot, his iron-gray hair cropped short, 
his black, bushy eyebrows lowering and lifting 
over light blue eyes, his nervous lips, thin and 
sensitive. 

“I guess it "ll keep till to-night, boys.”” How 
often we thought of that during the day. We 
knew that Jim could tell a story, so we frol- 
licked in the old barn, and went fishing, and 
came home dirty and hungry, only the edge of 
our pleasure taken off by thé toil of sport, be- 
cause we were going to hear Jim tell a story in 
the evening. 

There was a great flame in the kitchen fire- 
place that night, for Jim had piled’ on two extra 
logs in. honor of our coming. He had also 
placed a few great rosy apples in roasting or- 
der, and brought*a pitcher of cider,—not for us, 
though, for we belonged to a society that pro- 
hibited the drinking even of that beverage. 


’ 


Then he sat himself down in a chair that had} 


been made nearly two hundred years before, of 
toughest oak, by a man then long past his prime, 
tilted himself back, folded his arms on his chest, 
and began. . 

“You see I was a roguish sort of a chap, boys 
—little, but full of the mischief. Mother died 
when I was seven yegrs old, I reckon, and I’d 
never seen my father. He got lost at sea afore 
I was born. 

“Well, I was ’lotted out to this place ’n that, 
and saw hard times afore I was old as either of 
youchaps. There was one family as took meg 
that when I went to their home, I just seemed to 
be in heaven, and when I went to live with some 
other folks I could tell ye of—well, I peared to 
find myself in ’tother place. 

“However, that aint neither here n’ there. 

“The wust people ever I got with, was the 
Daggets. Father, mother and son was a poor 
brood, not wuth trading off, in my estimation, 
for old iron. 

“I don’t know that they set out to be mean, 
but they was, in the cruclest way. It seemed to 
me that Miss Dagget didn’t know what pity 
meant. Though he had a man to do heavy 
chores, she’d git me up afore daylight to do the 
most unheard of things. Sometimes she’d start 
me to the store, five or six mile off, after dark, 
and I was mortal afraid of her. 

“A little bit of a woman she was, too, but I tell 
you, boys, her voice had a hard ring to it. T’d 
allus tun if I could, when I’d hear her voice. 
I've often thought the matter over, whether she 
Wanted to be cruel, or whether she was thought- 
less, or, hevin’ to support me, she was afeard 
she shouldn’t git work enough out of me. 

“Dick was her son, and although he wa’n’t a 
bad boy, yet he took the cue from his mother, as 
boys will, and sometimes he was a tyrant. He 
Was near two years older nor me. He had curi- 
ous Ways, that boy, but mebby ’twas ’cause his 
mother made an idol of him. I never see nothin’ 
equal to the love she had for that boy. He 
might do jest what he pleased, in the house or 
out ofit. The man, you see, was easy like, and 
& Woman ruled from garret to cellar. 

‘One day she beat me, and for a thing did by 
her own boy. You see she wouldn’t hear to.the 
Tights of the story, and Dick had been full of 
Mischief all that day. 

“After Pd done milking, and had a splendid 

Pail full, he wanted me to go to the house from 
the barn-door through a little patch of woods, 








JIM BROOKS’ REVENGE. 


“Its longer,’ he said, ‘but I'l] help you carry ' though not dry, on the sand, ‘I’m a going over 
the pail, and there’s the dearest little bunny with' to Uncle Pete’s to spend the night. Mother 
pink eyes.’ : won’t care, I’ve been afore. I can do any thing 

“Now he knowed I had a passion for animals, I’ve a mind to with the old lady. You tell her 
same’s L have now, you know, Harry. I’m al- about it, and if she takes on bad, why, come 

‘Wppier, aad ‘always was, among dumb over after me.’ é 

cattle than among humans, and any body could| “That, boys, was a strange walk home. I was 
lead me by the nose that said rabbit, or squirrel, ! wet; for, as usual, I'd had the most work to do, 
or horse. SoI took up my pail and on I went. : but I didn’t mind that. I was just fired up with 
We'd most got to the house, when jest as he pre- | the revenge I meant to take. It made my fin- 
tended he was going to show me bunny, over I ger ends tingle; yes, tho very thinking of it 
went, milk and all, and Dick run away laugh-' made me eager to do something to injure her. 

ing. “She was in the buttery as I went in, hanging 

“You see the boy had tied a string to two) of my head down. Her husband was in the 
stakes in the long grass, and had led me right; barn. “é 
on toit. Well, I didn’t know what to do. The] “‘Wher’s Dick? she asked, the fust thing. 
milk had soaked into my clothes, and ruinedmy}| “ ‘Dick’s drownded,’ I said; ‘I tried to save 
best blue pants, which I’d no business to have, him, but we was off shore, and see here!’ I held 
had on. I give a cry as I went down, and it | up my wet arms. 
seems Dick’s mother was in the road, quite near,; “Well, I never want to hear no sound again 
so that I met her, all dripping. like that she made. I never want to see sech an- 

“*Where’s the milk?’ says she, with that aw-| other agonized and terrible face; I tell ye it 
ful voice of hers. haunts me now, boys. She fell down there like 

‘« J—T fell down,’ was my reply. a dead critter, right to my feet, and I went fly- 

“¢And lost all that milk! Go into the wood-' ing out to the barn. 
shed this minute. Not another word, or I'l kill! “Revenge sweet, is it? I thought it would be, 
you. Go into that woodshed.’ but it wasn’t. It’s proved very bitter to me; 

“Now I knew what going into that woodshed' and may the dear Lord have mercy on me for 
meant, for she was a reg’lar slave-driver, and | the wicked deed Idone! That poor soul never 
believed in hickory saplings about the bigness of , had her reason again, and that’s forty odd year 
your middle finger. I didn’t dare say a word | ago, and the last I heered of her she was most 
after that, but I tell you no little chap ever felt | ninety, and jest as foolish an’ flighty as ever.” 
more grieved and injured than I did. I jest} “She’d no business to lick you so, though,” 
wished I had a mother, the wust way, but there) cried Harry, who had grown pale. 
wasn’t no use in wishin’—not a bit of it. “No, we aint at liberty to abuse any trust 

“So I curled up in the woodshed, tremblin’ 
from head to foot, and feelin’ sort of innocent- 
like, because I knew that it wa’n’t really no fault 
of mine. 

“When she came back I tried to explain again, 
but she wouldn’t hear a word, and then the 
blows come. . 

“Well, folks don’t b’lieve in beatin’ young 
ones that way, now-a-days, and I’m glad for it. 
It puts the very evil one in a boy that feels as 
though he didn’t deserve it. I guess I didn’t git 
over that dose of hickory for a week, and I guess 
there wasn't a minute of that weck I didn’t hate 
that woman with a deadly hate, and swear—I 
wa’n’t a Christian, then, boys, as I hope Iam 
now—that I’d hev my revenge on her for that 
beatin’. It was wrong, very wrong; but I’m 
tellin’ you what I felt, and not what I ought to 
have felt. 

“One day we got a chance, Dick and I, to go 
down river. At least Dick begged for me, be- 
cause he wanted company, and so I was allowed 
to go. We had a good time enough, only com- 
ing home it rained pretty hard. 





the blessed Saviour, I’d a learned this mighty 
truth, that it never brings no pleasure but only 
sorrow to return evil for evil.” 
“Did Dick ever know?” 
“Yes, Dick knew after he grew tobe aman. I 
couldn’t keep it, and I—I think he’s hated me 
ever sense; so you see revenge wasn’t very sweet 
in that case. Bless those that persecute you, 
boys, that’s the doctrine.” 
———~oe—_———_—_ 
THE CHINESE. 


The Chicago Young Messenger says the Chi- 


a good word for them to the boys. 


Christian people ought to treat them kindly. 


to etiquette. 


They don’t like this. 





and said he had some squirrels to show me. 


that’s put in our hands, but if I’d a known of 


nese don’t like to be called ‘‘John,” and speaks 
Certainly 
we ought to treat them as well as they treat us: 

“They are strangers in a strange land, and a 


They are very sensitive to any indignity, for they 
themselves are very polite and pay great regard 
It is very common in California to 
call every Chinaman John, or John Chinaman. 
No American boy would 


‘Jonathan’ or ‘Yankee.’ A stranger at a hotel 
once cailed to a Chinese servant, ‘John! John!’ 
He paid no attention. He called still louder, 
‘John! John!’ Still no attention. At last the 
stranger complained of the incivility. The Chi- 
naman replied, ‘Me no John, me not name; 
Ilop Lee my name.’ The stranger, being a gen- 
tleman, made an apology, and had no more 
trouble. 

“American boys should not let the Chinese 
excel them in civility.” 





For the Companton. 


THE BUTTER PARTY. 
The scene of my story was what is now one 
of the most flourishing cities of Michigan, and 
the date thirty years ago. At that time the 
squares of the city were chiefly wilderness, and 
its streets Indian trails. The Huron wound and 
curved through it like a ribbon, threading its 
way in and out, under the bluffs and along the 
flats, as innocent of factory wheels and mill- 
dams as it was in the days of the aboriginal 
mammoth and cave bear. In the country round 
about, within a radius of two or three miles, half- 
a-dozen families of hardy pioneers had settled 
and begun their battle with the forests and the 
wild beasts. These were all the human inhabi- 
tants. 5 
A hard winter had just broken up, and the 
settlers were far 1. ‘m supplies and too poor to 
buy if they had been nearer. What had been 
reckoned necessaries of life to them in their 
Eastern homes were costly luxuries here, and 
now oftentimes quite unattainable. They did 
not actually suffer hunger, for their potato bins 
and corn cribs were well filled, and an occasion- 
al haunch of venison, or steak of bear, gave va- 
riety to their meals; but the flour barrels were 
empty, save here and there a little, carefully 
hoarded for special emergencies. The tea, and 
coffee, and sugar were equally scarce, and as for 
milk and butter, through all that first year not 
a soul in the settlement had tasted either. The 
children had forgotten that there were such 
things, and ate their potatoes and salt, or their 
johnny cake and pumpkin sauce, with as much 
relish and content as if milk and butter had 
never existed. But their elders had not forgot- 
ten, and many a weary mother turned away from 
her dry food with an utter loathing for it, and 
many a stalwart man, as he sat down to supper, 
exhausted with his day’s labor, thought sadly of 
the fragrant dairies of New England, and yearned 
for the luxuries which he had left behind. 

At last, in the early part of June, Mr. Walton, 
one of the emigrants, more prosperous, or more 
enterprising than the rest, bought a cow. To his 
neighbors this acquisition seemed as great a lift 
of fortune as if he had opened a mine, or “struck 
oil.” They all rejoiced with him, and the more 
so as Mrs. Walton, in the benevolence of her 
heart, sent argund to one and another of them 
in turn, a quart or two of the milk. 

Days went by, and the cream, which had been 
carefully gathered and treasured, was ready for 
churning. The event was one to be celebrated 
by the whole settlement, and invitations went 
forth to all the women of the neighborhood to 
assemble at Mr. Walton’s, on a certain afternoon, 
for a tea-drinking and butter-eating. I believe 
the men were invited, too, but only out of cour- 
tesy, as it was well known that none of them 
would feel that they could stop their hoeing in 
the busy season, even for a piece of bread and 
butter. 

In the Walton’s log house there was a pleas- 
ant bustle of preparation. The old stone churn, 
‘that had been stowed away in the loft so long, 
was brought down and once more put on duty. 
In duc time the butter came, golden and _ beauti- 
ful to look upon. Mrs. Walton’s deft harids 
salted it, and worked it, and made it into a “pat;” 
and then, as there was no cellar, and the weath- 
er was warm, she carefully covered it and carried 
it down to the spring to keep it hard. 





“See here,’ said Dick, as we pulled up high, 





like to be called, by every stranger he meets, 


In order that you may know the “lay of the 
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ground,” and better appreciate what followed, 
let me describe a little. 

The house was situated upon the high bank of 
@ ravine, through which flowed one of the sweet- 
est little brooks in the world. At the peint of 
the bank where the house stood, the brook made 
an abrupt bend, so that the ground above formed 
a sort of promontory with two sloping sides, 
covered with grass, wild flowers and underbrush, 
and washed by the water at its foot. 

On one of the slopes of this promontory, about 
a third of the way down, a cool spring bubbled 
up, and it was to this spring that Mrs. Walton 
carried the butter. 

Dinner out of the way, and her dishes washed, 
the good lady sat down in a state of pardonable 
complacency to await her guests. They were 
not long in coming. Out from the forest paths 
they emerged, some on foot, some on horseback, 
till by two o’clock the last one had reported her- 
self, and all settled down for a quiet, comforta- 
ble afternoon visit. 

There was no gossip to occupy their tongues. 
News was too scarce to supply even the slender 
staple of company chit-chat. But there was ne 
dearth of conversation. Some, if not all, had 
adventures by the way to relate. Mrs. Lewis’ 
horse had stumbled, going down a hill, and 
bumped her into a plat of moss by the path side, 
more scared than hurt—only her best cap and 
calash were crumpled and smashed, till they rep- 
resented several fashions at once. She was al- 
ways timid with a horse, she said, and she would 
have turned back after her tumble and gone 
right home, but that her mouth watered for the 
butter. As it was, she led the horse by the bri- 
dic, and walked the rest of the way. 

Mrs. Kerr, who came on foot, had seen a bear 
in the woods. But it needed more than that to 
stop her; for besides being naturally a resolute 
woman, and knowing that bears never attack a 
person unless greatly provoked, she felt special 
animation to-day in the thought of the butter 
party. Sheowned, however, that she had walked 
pretty fast, and with one’eye over her shoulder. 

When the women had all compared notes, they 
found a good deal to laugh at in the incidents 
and experiences they had met in the effort to get 
together that afternoon. The mere fun of tell- 
ing it over more than paid them—so they all 
agreed—to say nothing of the butter that was 
yet.tocome. When they had exhausted the first 
pleasantries of the occasion, they branched into 
a general talk on their domestic cares and plans, 
and the shifts and straits they were put to in 
their pioneer life, giving a good-humored, comi- 
cal turn to every thing, until they quite forgot 
that they had any hardships at all. Little gath- 
erings like this one were like tonics to those 
humble Western wives, and they could always 
work happier and harder for many days after- 
wards, on the strength of them. 

About half-past four Mrs. Walton built the 
fire and begun her preparations for tea. As her 
house consisted of but one room below and a loft 
above, her culinary labors by no means inter- 
rupted her visiting. 

On this occasion there was to be no stint. She 
brought out her store of flour, long hoarded, to 
make biscuits of. They were shortened with 
cream, and put down by the fire in the tin baker 
to bake. The tea-kettle, hung upon the crane, 
already began to sing its cosey song. 

Then the good lady drew out the rough pine 
table, and covered it with a spotless linen cloth— 
relic of her New England home—and brought 
out the silver spoons, which, like the one talent, 
had long lain carefully hidden in a napkin. 

At last, tea was nearly ready. The hostess 
stepped out of the door to go and fetch the but- 
ter; but she had scarcely crossed the threshold 
when she gave a loud cry of dismay, and started 
down the slope on a run. e 

The guests, alarmed, hurried out to see what 
was the matter. They were just in time to catch 
a glimpse of a great pig, with the pat of butter 
on his nose, scampering off with all his might, 
and Mrs. Walton at his heels, her hair and dress 
flying, and a stick in her hand. 

The women all rushed pell-mell. Mrs. Gray, 
who was short and fat, lost her footing, and 
rolled down the grassy bank like a saw log, un- 
til she reached the bottom, when she arose with 
her gown torn, and her general appearance con- 
siderably disordered. 

The rest could not stop to attend to her. 
Greater interests were in jeopardy. Away they 
went, armed with sticks and stones, in hot pur- 
suit of the thicf that had stolen their butter. 

Piggy made his best speed, dedging in and 
out of the brush, and grunting and snuffing with 
excitement at the hue and cry made behind him 
—the pilfered pat of butter all the time stick- 
ing to his uplifted snout. Finally, he plunged 
through the broek and teok refuge behind a 
clump of hazel bushes, where he looked defiance 


your his costly plunder. I am constrained to 
say that those women glared at the bristly ras- 
cal with no very amiable looks or amiable 
thoughts. They called him names, and dis- 
charged sticks and stones across the brook into 
his fortress till they were tired, and then they 
wearily climbed the hill, looking more like a fu- 
neral procession than a festive tea-party. 

“T am not ashamed to say,” said my inform- 
ant, who was one of the company, “that I cried, 
and couldn’t help it; for in all my life before I 
had never met with so keen a disappointment as 
this.” 

Returning to the house, the disconsolate wom- 
en gathered around the supper table and tried 
to make the best of the warm, light biscuits, the 
tea, and the wild strawberries and cream. But 
it seemed as if every mouthful would choke 
them; and when they thought of what might 
have been but for that miserable pig, it was no 
wonder that they made but an indifferent meal. 

H. A. FARRAND. 
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A PETITION. 


Let me cling to thy hand, dear Father 
Let me cling to thy powerful hand. 
Itt once let it go, 
I shall yield to the foe; 
If I hold it fast, I shall stand! 
Let me cling to thy powerful hand. 





Let me sit at thy feet, dear Saviour; 
Let me humbly sit at thy feet! 
have nothing to fear, 
If thy presence is near, 
Thy presence to me is so sweet! 
Let me humbly sit at thy feet. 


ee 
THE ENGLISH PARLOR MAID’S 
STORY. 
In Turee Cuarters.—Cuap. II. 

When young Mr. Morley said to me, as I 
opened the gate for him, “Jane, I have some- 
thing particular to say to you; meet me to-mor- 
row morning in the Orchard Lane,” I replied at 
once, “‘I will not, sir,” and turned to go to the 
house. 

He then caught me by the dress, exclaiming, 
“Why, Jane, I am dying to speak to you; it’s 
something very particular.” 

“Go and tell it to my mother, then; she lives 
at Slater’s Cottages, not far from the Hedingham 
church;’’ and I tried to pluck my skirt away. 

“You are a good girl, Jane,” said he, letting 
me go, but the hypocrite was in his voice. “I 
will tell your mother, and it’s something she’ll 
be glad to hear; but you must not say a word 
about it, for I am going to London the day after 
to-morrow, and can’t see your mother till I come 
back. Promise me you won’t, Jane: it’s for 
your own good.” 

“Upon my word,I won’t,” said I; for I was 
young and foolish, and I half belicved that 
something wonderful was going to be done for 
me. But the words were scarcely spoken when 
Mr. Denby came to the hall-door, and in young 
Morley marched, looking as innocent as a tur- 
tle-dove, and inquiring for all the family. I sup- 
pose he went to London; I heard him tell the 
Denbies he would go, and they saw no more of 
him for some time. 

I went about my work day after day, wonder- 
ing what the very particular thing he had to say 
could be; but within the same week I got some- 
thing worse to wonder at. 

To make my story plain, I must tell you that 
the Pines had got a sort of wing, which, being a 
story lower than the rest, was entirely hidden by 
the pine grove that gave the place its name. It 
must have been dark, too, with the shade of 
those tall trees. The windows were all shut up. 
None of the rooms were occupied or ever had 
been in the Denbies’ time. They had walled up 
the door of the passage leading to them from the 
hall, and hung a picture—I think it was a wed- 
ding scene—over the place. The tale went that 
those rooms had been built long ago for a lady 
of the house, who would not leave it, and couldn’t 
live at peace with her daughter-in-law. 

Esther, the head servant, though she was civil 
enough on the subject, would give me no expla- 
nation of their being shut up, except that the 
family had room enough without them, and 
they were damp and dark with the shadow of 
the old pines. 

The wing had a basement story, however, 
which was dry enough to be used as a store- 
room for all manner of things kept or wanted in 
a country house, from preserves to best flour. 
It opened from a passage at the end of the lower 
all. Esther kept the key, and seldom allowed 
any body to go there but herself—I thought on 
account of the good things. 

But on the week of which I am speaking there 
had been a great drying of herbs, and a great 
gathering in of choice apples. When Saturday 
evening came a bag of herbs and a basket of ap- 
ples were still tobe put away. Things had been 
late that day, and every body was busy, though 





at his puresuors, and proceeded leisurely to de- 


it was full two hours after dark. The cook had 


gone up stairs to get some orders about a hot 
supper they wanted. The laundress was doing 
up finery; the housemaid was helping her. 
“Jane,” said she, as I came down to help, too, 
“them there happles and ’arbs is to be laid by, 
and I’m in the clear-starching line. Take the 
key off the mantel-piece, and put ’em away; do, 
before mother comes down, for she bid me to do 
it, and she’ll go on extonishin’ if it aint dome.” 

I took the bag and the basket on my arm, and 
the key and candle in my other hand, and went 
off to the store-room. It was easy enough to 
open; and inside there was all manner of chests, 
barrels and boxes, with shelves in every corner 
filled up to the ceiling, for nearly all the stores 
were got in. 

I had hung up the herbs, and was making 
room for the apples, when arustle at the further 
end of the room made me look up, and there, 
coming out from between two great casks, I saw 
an old woman, in what I verily believe to be 
grave-clothes, laughing without a sound, and 
without a tooth, and making right up to me. 

I remember fleeing in mortal terror, falling 
over half-a-dozen things, and at last, getting into 
the kitchen, where I must have fainted outright, 
for the next thing I recollect is seeing them all 
about me, and hearing Esther say,— 

“What is the matter, Jane?” 

“I want to go home,” said I, not knowing 
what else to say, and feeling quite sure that all 
old Sarah Jones said about the. house being 
haunted was true. 

“Nonsense, child; you can’t go home at this 
hour of the night. Take this glass of cider, and 
come up stairs with me.” 

Esther took me by the arm as she spoke, and 
marched me up to her own room. It was the 
best one in the attic. There she shut the door, 
sat down beside me, and once more asked what 
was the matter. 

As soon as I could find breath, I told her plain- 
ly what I had seen in the store-room, and my 
resolution to go home in the morning, 

The cook seemed nearly as much frightened 
as myself, and a great deal more troubled. 

“Well, Jane,” she said, kindly, “you shall go 
home if you like; it was not your fault, but 
theirs that sent you to the store-room. Say 
nothing more about it, like a good girl, but try 
to get composed, and come down to supper. 
You shall sleep in the closet off my room to- 
night, and keep the door between us open, if you 
please.” 

I did try to get composed, but I was not my- 
self that night, and couldn’t eat much supper. 
On my way down stairs I passed the door of 
Mrs. Denby’s room. It was fast shut; but I 
could hear low, earnest voices inside, which I 
knew were hers and Esther’s. The cook came 
down shortly after, but all the supper-time she 
was frowning at her daughter, and uncommonly 
kind to me. 

I was thankful for that, and also for getting 
my bed brought into the closet off her room, 
where I slept all night with many a start and 
many a bad, broken dream. But daylight takes 
the weight of every fright off one, and when I 
woke next morniag, my mind was a good deal 
settled. ; 

They had let me sleep later than usual, and 
there was Esther standing by my bedside with a 
parcel in her hand. Just as I opened my eyes, 
she opened it, and showed me a beautiful dress 
of fine French print. 

“It’s for you,” said she, “if you are a wise 
girl. Jane, you are a good girl; you go to 
church, and read your Bible, and tell no fibs, and 
them as does that needn’t be frightened out of a 
place for any thing they happen to see. Jane, 
this is a genteel place. The missus likes you, 
and sodoI. Your wages will be raised ten shil- 
lings a quarter. You’ll get this dress, as the 
first of the fashion, and was bought for Miss 
Maria. There’ll be tea and flannel goin’ to your 
mother at Christmas; and Mr. Denby could speak 
to the parish overseers for her in hard times— 
that’s if you make up your mind to stay, and 
say nothing about the family trouble. Jane, 
every genteel family has something strange 
about their house—I mean real gentry, like my 
missus and master, and not the get-ups of now- 
a-days. Besides, Jane, nobody ever saw any 
thing here except in the store-room, and I’ll 
promise you sha’n’t have to go there again. If 
my daughter Sophy, as is the biggest goose in 
Suffolk, axes you to do the like, just say you 
won’t, and I’ll stand by you. But take my 
advice, Jane, and don’t leave such a good 
place.” 

To this hour, I can’t understand why Mrs. 
Denby and her cook were so set upon keeping 
me. May be it was that they knew my family 
to be decent people, poor as they were, and not 
given to gossip; or may be they had to do it on 
account of what was to happen, and the hand I 





in such things. At any rate, Esther omen! 
suaded me. 

Now that the daylight was come, and I had 
got over the fright, the fine new dress, the rais. 
ing of my wages, and the help promised to my 
poor mother, was more than I could refuse; and 
before Esther left the room, I gave her my word 
to stay at the Pines, and say nothing of what [ 
had seen to any body but my mother. 

They had such great need of me that day and 
several after, that I did not get home till the 
next Sunday evening. I suppose it was to let 
the fright wear off, and it had worn pretty well 
by that time; but my mother turned white with 
the very theught of it, when I told her at our 
own cottage fireside. The children had gone to 
evening church, and left us alone. 

She sat for a mmute or two without speaking 
a word, and then, “Jane,” said she, nothink ever 
rises out of nothink. Old Sarah and the rest of 
the gossips didn’t tell such stories, after all; and 
it’s not for nothink the old lady has come after 
them Denbys. They got rid of her in France, 
you see, to get back the Pines; but murder will 
out; and you must come home to me, if we have 
but a loaf in the week; and I won’t see my girl 
frightened out of her mind.” 

That was my mother’s first saying; but when 
I made her consider the new dress, the raised 
wages, and all that had been promised to her, 
she came to think as I did. So my mother con- 
sented that I should stay at the Pines, warning 
me, at the same time, to keep well out of the 
store-room, and take my Bible with me if ever I 
had to go about the house after dark. 

We knew it was necessary to keep the whole 
matter a secret, and it was one that weighed 
heavy on my mind. The large, lonely house be- 
came twice as dreary after that Saturday even- 
ing, and I never liked to see the night coming 
down. 

It seemed to me that the tempers in it were 
growing worse, too; Esther and her daughter 
were never done jangling, and most of their dis- 
turbance was about the store-room or the key of 
it. Up stairs there was not a bit more peace, 
None of them eer took the slightest notice of 
what had happened to me. You would have 
thought they knew nothing at all about it; but 
their small, genteel bickerings went on forever- 
more, and most of them were about young Mr. 
Morley. 

He had not come back from London yet, at 
least they thought so, and the shooting season 
was drawing to its end, when I was going home 
one Sunday evening by what we called the Or- 
chard Lane—a by-way leading through the fields 
straight to my mother’s cottage, which stood 
about two miles from the Pines 

Some parts of the lane were close and dark- 
ened with overhanging trees, and in the darkest 
of them I was startled by hearing a step behind 
me, and there was young Morley. 

“Good-evening, Jane,” said he; “‘you are go- 
ing to see your mother, and so am I. You 
know I have something very particular to say to 
her and you. Jane, how well that dress becomes 
you; you're the girl to show off clothes. It 
ought to be silk instead of calico, and so it shall, 
before long, may be.”’ 

He had got hold of my hand with that, and I 
was thinking of starting off, for I never liked 
his look, when up comes my mother in her peor 
Sunday clothes to meet me, and didn’t she look 
thunder-struck! 

“It’s Mr. Morley, mother,” said I, ‘‘and he has 
something particular to say to yqu.” 

“Mrs. Stocks,” said he, stepping up to her be 
fore she had time to drop her best courtesy, 
“have you any objection to your daughter's be 
ing sent to a first-rate boarding-school?” 

“None in the world, sir,” said my mother. 
“‘But who’s going to do it?” 

“Who but a friend—a real friend, a true 
friend, Mrs. Stocks? I know you were aston- 
ished to see me speaking to your daughter, but 
you weuld be more surprised if you knew all. 
I’m a man of few words, Mrs. Stocks, but set 
your mind at rest; I have no bad intentions, no 
wicked designs; when I set my affections on a 
girl,’’-—-and Mr. Morley rolled his eyes at me— 
“be her family ever so humble, I first educate, 
and then make her my bride!”’ 


I thought my poor mother would have take 
wing and gone up into the air with perfect joy 
She believed that I was to be first sent to 4 
boarding-school, and then made lady of Morley 
Lodge, and the grand prospect buzzed her head 
up like strong beer. She fell to thanking sd 
blessing young Morley, telling him all my per 
fections, and a great many more than I had; 
how much I was above common country girls; 
how little the Denbies knew my value, and how 
few young folks would stay at the Pines asI 
had done. 

Morley walked on between us, seeming to be 
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and making seornful remarks on the Denbies, 
especially the young ladies; but all at once he 
stopped, and asked in a confidential manner, if 
there was any truth in the strange reports he 
had heard about the Pines—was there any thing 
particular to be seen or heard in the house? 

I had promised to Esther, and my mother had 
promised to me, to say nothing about what I had 
seen in the store-room; but in the fulness of her 
heart she told Mr. Morley the whole story, and 
made me repeat it from beginning to end. 

My tale seemed to impress him wonderfully; 
he questioned me closely regarding the figure I 
had seen, the part of the room it came from, the 
ways and arrangements of the place, and what 
Esther had said about the matter. I told him all 
as far as I could remember, and he looked so 
grave and serious that my mother ventured to 
ask him if he thought there had been foul-play. 

“Yes, Mrs. Stocks,” said he, “‘there must have 
been, when such things are to be seen about a 
Christian house. Providence will doubtless bring 
the crime to light, and the guilty to justice; but 
your daughter has nothing to fear; she has had 
no part in the evil-doing. Jane,”—with that he 
turned te me—“‘keep up your courage, for my 
sake, and also keep your own counsel; every 
thing depends on that. You know I have a 
proud father; if a word of our talk this day gets 
wind, we are parted forever. You’ll remember 
that, too, Mrs. Stocks. But, bless me, there is 
the church clock striking six! Ill be too late 
for dinner, perhaps suspected. Adieu, adieu!” 
and he darted down the Jane. 

“OQ, Jane,” said my mother, lifting up her 
hands, ““won’tI die happy when I sees you Lady 
of Morley Lodge, wearin’ silks and satins, and 
doin’ somethink for us all!” 

“Mother, dear,” said I, honestly speaking my 
mind, “the gentleman can’t mean it. What 
would he seein me? YouknowI am no beauty, 
with a wide mouth and a stumpy nose.” 

“No, Jane,” said she; “you aint just a beauty, 
but I always thought there was somethink hinter- 
estin’ about you, Mind, there’s no hexplainin’ 
the fancies men takes, Jt’s one of them harrers 
of love that has struck him; and don’t you be a 
fool to pitch away good prospecs.” 

(Concluded next week.) 
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For the Companion. 
A FIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


Some years ago, while in the northern part 
of Maine, I spent the month of September and a 
portion of October at a “hay-farm”’ on the bor- 
dersof Chamberlain Lake,—Lake Apmoogenega- 
mook, the Indians used to call it. The whole 
region was almost an unbroken wilderness. 
Game was plenty, and by way of recreation 
from my duties as an assistant. engineer, I had 
set up a “line of traps” for mink and sable,— 
“saple,” as old trappers say,—along a small but 
very rapid, noisy stream called Bear Brook, 
which comes down into the lake through a 
gorge between two high, spruce-clad mountains. 

Huge boulders had rolled down the sides, and 
lay piled along the bed of the gorge. The brook, 
which was the outlet of a small pond, pent up 
among the ridges above, foamed, and roared, 
and gurgled down among rocks shaded by thick, 
black spruces, which leaned out from the sides 
of the ravine. 

It was a wild place, I had stumbled upon it, 
one afternoon, while hunting a carribon (a kind 
of deer) some weeks before, and knew it must 
be good trapping ground; for the rocks, and 
clear, black pools, in short the whole place had 

that peculiar, fishy smell which bespoke an 
abundance of trout; and where treut abound 
there are sure to be mink. 

My traps were of that sort which hunters call 
“figure four’ traps, made of stakes and poles, 
with a figure-four spring. Perhaps some of our 
boy readers may have caught squirrels in that 
way. For bait I used trout from the brook. I 
carried my hook and line with me, and after 
Setting a trap, threw in my hook and pulled out 
trout enough to bait it. My line extended about 
a mile up the gorge, and comprised some twenty- 
five or thirty traps. 

After setting them, I shot a number of red 
Squirrels for a “drag,” and thus connected the 
traps together. Perhaps I should explain that a 
drag is a bundle of squirrels or partridges newly 
killed and from which the blood is dripping, 
which are dragged along by a withe from trap to 
trap, to make a trail and scent, so that the mink 

and sable will follow it. 

Itis customary to visit mink traps once in two 
or three days. But as I had plenty of time just 
then, I went to mine every forenoon. 
During’ the first week after setting them I had 
excellent luck. I caught eleven mink and three 
sable—about fifty dollars worth, ag I reckoned 


fur business, were very sanguine, until one 
morning I found every trap torn up! The poles 
and stakes were scattered ever the ground, spin- 
dles were broken to pieces, and at one or two 
places where there had been a mink in the trap, 
the head and bits of fur were lying about as if 
it had been devoured. 
At first I thought that perhaps some fellow 
who had intended to trap there had done the 
mischief, to drive meaway (a very common trick | 
among rival trappers); but when I saw that the 
minks had been torn to pieces, I knew the de- 
struction was the work of some animal—a fisher, 
most likely, or as some call it, a “black-cat.” 
Ihad never yet seen one of these creatures, 
but had often heard hunters and trappers tell 
what pests they were,—following them on their 
rounds, robbing and tearing up their traps al- 
most as rapidly as they could set them. Indeed, 
I had read in Baird’s—I believe it was Baird’s— 
Works on Natural History, that the fisher-cat, 
or mustela canadensis, is a very fierce carnivo- 
rous animal of the weasel family, a most deter- 
mined fighter and more than a match for a com- 
mon hound. 
Well, I had nothing to to but to set the traps 
again, a task which I did in the course of the 
day, really hoping that the beast had merely 
paid the place a transient visit, and gone on upon 
his wanderings. 
But the next morning showed my hopes were 
vain, for he had “gone through” my line again, 
and every trap was upset. Itreally seemed as if 
the “varmint” had taken a malicious delight in 
tearing them to pieces. At one of the traps a 
fine sable had been caught, and as if for very 
mischief, the marauder had torn the beautiful 
skin, which was worth ten or a dozen dollars, to 
shreds. 
Surely, if there is a business in the world that 
demands patience and perseverance, it is trap- 
ping. At least it took about allI could sum- 
mon to go resignedly to work, make new spin- 
dies, catch fresh bait, and set the traps again, 
especially with the prospect of having the same 
task to perform the next morning. 
I went at it, however, and by eleven o’clock 
had them all reset save one, the upper one, 
where the sable had been caught, when, on ap- 
proaching it through the thick spruces, I saw a 
large raccoon gnawing the sable’s head. Seeing 
me at the same instant, he caught up the head, 
and before I could unsling my gun, scuttled 
away out of sight. 
Was it possible that a’coon had been doing 
all this mischief? I knew them to be adepts at 
a variety of woods tricks, but had never heard 
of their robbing traps before. Here was one 
caught gnawing a sable’s head in the vicinity of 
the broken traps. Circumstantial evidence, as 
they say in court, was strong against him. 
I determined to watch—that trap, at least. 
Going over to our camp on the lake, I took a 
hasty lunch, and putting a fresh charge into my 
gun, went back to the ravine. A few rods from 
the place where I had surprised the ’coon, there 
was a thick clump of low spruces. Here I hid 
myself and began my watch. 
The afternoon dragged away. Crows and 
hawks cawed and screamed; kingfishers and 
squirrels chickered and chirred, but no animal 
came near the traps. The sun was setting be- 
hind the high, black mountain, and twilight be- 
gan to dim the narrow valley. 
Thinking I had had my labor for my pains, I 
was about crawling out of my hiding-place, when 
a twig snapped in the direction of the traps, and 
turning quickly, I saw the ’coon coming up the 
bank of the brook, the same one, I was sure, 
that I had seen before, because of its unusual 
size. 
With a glance around, to see that there was 
no danger near, he ambled along to the spot 
where the sable’s head had been, and began snif- 
fing at the shreds and bits of fur which lay about. 
Wishing to sce if he would touch the trap, I did 
not stir, but watched his movements. 
After picking up the bits of skin, he walked 
round the trap seyeral times, with his queer, 
quizzical face askew, examining it. Then hap- 
pening to scent one of the sable’s legs which lay 
at a little distance, he ran to it and began to eat 
it. I could hear his sharp tecth upon the bones. 
Suddenly he stopped, listened, then growled. 
Very much to my surprise, there was an answer- 
ing growl. Then another and another response. 
In a moment more, from behind a great rock in 
the bank, there stole out a large, black animal, 
an object of the coon’s utter abhorrence, evi- 
dently. 
Fresh growls greeted the appearance of the in- 
truder, who came stealthily forward. He was a 
wicked looking fellow, and had evidently hostile 
intentions. : 
The “coon rose to his feet, lifting his back like 
a bear or a cat, and growling all the while. The 





it. My hopes of making a small fortune in the 





continued to steal up to the ’coon until within 
a yard or two. 
There they stood facing each other, getting 
more angry every moment; and evidently in- 
tended to have a big “‘set to.” I had no wish to 
interfere, and was contented to remain a spec- 
tator. The two thieves might settle their quar- 
rels between themselves. I wasn’t at all certain 
to which of them I stood indebted for my extra 
labor, and concluded to keep my charge of shot 
for whichever of them survived the fray. 
The growls rose to shrieks; the fisher, for 
such I judged it to be, wriggling his black tail, 
and the ’coon getting his back still higher. Then 
came a sudden grab, quick as a flash, and a pro- 
digious scuffle. Over and over they rohied, 
grappling and tearing; now the gray tail would 
whisk up in sight, then the black one. The fur 
flew, and that strong, disagreeable odor, some- 
times noticed when a cat spits, was wafted out 
to my hiding-place. 
It was hard to tell which was the best fighter. 
Gray fur and black fur seemed to be getting torn 
out in about equal snatches. Suddenly the’coon 
got away from his antagonist, and running to 
the foot of a great spruce tree, standing near, 
went like a dart up the trunk to the lower limbs. 
There he faced about. 
The fisher followed to the tree and looked up. 
He saw his late foe, growled, and then began to 
climb after him. He was not so good a climber 
as the ’coon, but scratched his way up with trne 
weasel determination. The moment he came 
within reach, the racoon jumped at him, regard- 
less of the height from the ground, and fastened 
upon his back. The shock caused the fisher to 
lose his hold, and down both animals dropped 
with tremendous force, sufficient to knock the 
breath out of them, I thought. But they clung 
to each other, and dug and bit with the fury of 
maniacs. ’Coons are noted fighters; and as for 
the fishers, they never give up while the breath 
of life is in them. 
Presently the ’coon broke away again, and 
once more ran to the tree, this time going up its 
trunk, out of sight, among the branches at the 
very top. It looked as if he was getting about 
all the fight he cared to have. 
Not so with the big weasel. He instantly fol- 
lowed his antagonist, clumsily but surely claw- 
ing his way up the trunk. It took him some 
time to reach the top, but he got there at last. 
Another grapple ensued among the very top- 
most boughs, and they both came tumbling to 
the ground, catching at the limbs as they fell; 
but grappling afresh, they rolled down the steep 
bank to the edge of the water. 
Meanwhile it had grown so dark that I could 
but just see their writhing forms. The growl- 
ing, grappling sound continued, however, and I 
could hear them splash in the water. Then 
there came a lull. One or the other had “given 
in,” I felt sure. Which was the victor? 
Cocking my gun,I crept to the bank. Asnear- 
ly as I could make out the situation, the fisher 
was holding the ’coon by the throat. 
I took a step forward. A twig snapped under 
my foot. Instantly a pair of fiery eyes glared 
up at me in the gloom; and with a harsh snarl 


stir; he was dead. 


I hardened my heart and fired. The fisher reared 


me with all the ferocity of its bloodthirsty race. 


animal fell back dead. 
Thad no morg.trouble with my traps, 
C. A. STEPHENS, 
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For the Companion. 
MY MOCKING BIRDS. 


Jack and Gill are their “given names.” 
are both natives of South Carolina. 


the low country, as I shall tell you further on. 


gum tree. 


eggs. 


special good luck. 





new comer crouched almost to the earth, but 


the fisher raised himself. But the ’coon didn’t 


It seemed almost too bad to shoot the victor 
of so desperate a fight; but thinking of my traps, 


up, fell over, then recovering its legs, leaped at 


But the heavy buckshot had surely done its work, 
and with another attempt to spring at me, the 


They 
I can give 
you Jack’s family history, but Gill was born in 


Some time last May Jack’s parents set up 
housekeeping in a very snug home in a sweet 
Although the father bird had helped 
to build the nest, and made every thing nice and 
convenient about it, the mother bird chose to 
take the whole care of sitting and hatching the 
He let her have her own way, like a kind 
and prudent husband, and occupied himself 
meanwhile the best he knew how. He sang the 
jolliest songs, whistled at stray dogs in the most 
knowing way, skirmished with blue jays and red- 
headed woodpeckers, and, in short, appeared so 
gay that all the birds in the woods knew from 
his manner that he must be expecting some 


What it could be, they would never have heard 
from him, if this idle life away from his home 


very tipsy on the juice of the China berry, or 
pride of India tree. : 
This tree is as common in the South as aro 
whiskey saloons in many parts of our country, 
and tempts idle mocking birds to disgrace them- 
selves, very much as other bipeds do, by intem- 
perate indulgence. 

When Jack’s mother heard how her mate had 
behaved, she saw her mistake in not allowing 
him to occupy his time in family duties, and de- 
termined in the future te keep him as busy as 
she was herself. 

So one morning when he looked in through the 
yellow jasmine vines around the nest, he found 
her in a great fiutterof joy over the four tiny 
birdies just throbbing with new-found life under * 
her breast. She good-naturedly allowed him a 
sly peep under one wing, and then at once set 
him te clearing up the nest and making things 
tidy. He soon found his hands full of business, 
and with so many mouths to fill, he had no time 
to indulge in his bad habits. 

These old birds were very wise in their ideas 
of feeding their little ones, for they knew that 
infant crops do not need to be crammed at once. 
However, they were so much like grown people 
themselves, that they ate a very hearty break- 
fast of juicy worms, dew berries and crisp guass- 
hoppers, after which the happy father flew to 
the topmost twig, and sung a very pretty little 
hymn of gratitude and praise, which he must 
have learned from the lark. 

These parents fed their little ones with just the 
thing, and just enough of it, and were bringing 
them up in the way they should ge, when, 
about school time, one day, black Bob, a little 
freedman, “‘shinned” up their tree and robbed 
them of two of their most promising children, 
who were now old enough to sit alone on the 
edge of the nest. 

Of course it was “too bad,” but Bob had his 
living to make, and he reasoned that “if Yan- 
kees want mocking birds bad enough to pay for 
such trifling ones as these, that dunno the fun o’ 
flyin’, what’s the good of not gettin’’em good 
homes in the North, where they’ll be taken care 
of?” 

As you may suppose, these little stolen birds 
were very unhappy, and cried all day long, 
knocking their heads against their little corn- 
stalk cabin cage. At length they grew hungry, 
and learned to love the hand that fed them so 
much more gencrously than their own parents 
had done. 

In a few days they started on their journey to 
Vermont, with a good supply of their favorite 
luncheon—hard-boiled eggs, hominy, berries, &c. 
They did not enjoy their first day’s travel in the 
ears to Charleston, but that was only the begin- 
ning of theirsorrows. When they first took pas- 
sage on the steamer for New York, they shared 
a state-room with their mistress, which promised 
a little rest and comfort, as the sea breeze came 
in at the window, and fanned the coal dust out 
of their feathers. 

They had just got seated on their little perch, 
prepared to enjoy themselves, when the steward- 
ess poked her head into the room to say that 
“the regilations of the ship is that all birds and 
pets is to be given up to the steward.” The gi- 
ant of a steward stood looking over her shoul- 
der, and no persuasion could induce him to dis- 
obey orders. 

So the poor birds were carried off to a sort of 
oil-can region amid ships, where fhe piteous 
cries and fluttering of other birds, mingling with 
the rush of the water-wheels and the clanking of 
the machinery, drove them so crazy, that Jack’s 
mate escaped the first time the steward attempt- 
ed to feed them. It was seen flitting about the 
rigging of the sails, then flew off over the sea, 
and soon sunk on the green waves, to rise no 
more, 

How badly the mistress felt when she went to 
see them, and found only little scared Jack in 
the cage! The captain tried to comfort her by 
giving her her choice of several birds. The stew- 
ard said it was no use to choose a female, for 
they do not sing, and will not raise young ones 
in a cage, and advised her to select a bird with 
nine white feathers in his wing, which would 
surely be a singer. 

The new bird was about the age and size of 
Jack’s mate, and Jack seemed as glad of her 
company as he could be in his unhappy circum- 
stances. 

At length, after several days of travelling, 
their journey ended at the threshold of a “cot- 
tage under the hill’ in Vermont. Here they 
were soon placed in a Jarge wire cage, and hung 
among the vines in the south porch, where they 
passed their time very pleasantly in eating, list- 
ening to the bobolinks and other Yankee song- 
sters, among which, the cat-bird is their first 
cousin. 

Sarah, the cat, paid her respects to them at 
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and now pull her tail with great vim whenever | Hampshire, where he resided until his death, 


it is presented within their reach. Naturally, | twenty ycars after. 
she considers such treatment insulting, and | died in peace. 


hopes, some day, to retaliate. ; 

About this time they were christened Jack and 
Gill, and Gill, true to her name, proved to be 
nothing but alittle woman. Sometimes she sits 
in the swing perch and hums little tunes to her- 
self, which always displeases Jack, who has no 
patience with women’s rights. 

Their neighbors, Nellie, Jimmy and Belle, 
brought them so many grasshoppers, their friend, 
Mrs. L., sent them so many figs, and they ate so 
greedily, that Jack became dyspeptic, and bad 
swellings came on his foot and toes. 

The doctor was consulted. Jack remained 
quict and let him examine his feet like a good 
bird. The doctor looked very grave, and said 
they must be lanced. It was done, and the thick 
blood and matter oozed out, while Jack cried pit- 
cously. 

Ile was obliged to stand on one foot two days, 
before he could bear his weight on the other, 
and finally suffered the loss of one toe nail, which 
is just beginning to grow out again. 

He endured so much because he could not gov- 
ern his appetite; but he bore it like a brave boy, 
except that he would sometimes abuse Gill when 
he was in ill humor; but she, being a woman, as 
I said before, soon learned to managehim. When 
he has scolded, pulled her feathers, and picked 
her beyond endurance, she slips up softly and 
pecks him right in the roof of his mouth, which 
makes him shut his “jaw’’ for that time. 

About the time of Jack’s illness, they shed 
their feathers, and now have fine long tails, 
which almost trail on the ground, made up of 
mouse-colored feathers, touched with black, and 
Jack has more than the full number of white 
ones in his wings. 

His eye is remarkably fine, and quick to no- 
tice the least change in the dress of his mistress. 
When he is a little older, and the warm spring 
days shine on him, he will sing in full strength 
of voice any time during the day, and whenever 
he wakes up in the night. 

He is very fond of the bath, and does not leave 
the tub until he has thrown the water all out of 
it. Gill never goes in the water all over. She 
doesn’t like to wash herself better than some 
children I could mention; but when she sees 
Jack washing himself, she flits down and stands 
close up, so as to catch all the sprinkles on her 
feathers, then she goes on the perch and smooths 
out her dress, like those vain litthe women who 
only care about having the outside look smooth 
and pretty. 

So much for the habits of my mocking birds. 


c. Cc. B. 
+o ~ 


FIRST SHOT IN THE REVOLUTION. 

The first American who discharged his gun on 
the day of the battle of Lexington was Ebenezer 
Lock, who died at Deering, about fifty years ago. 
He resided at Lexington in 1775. The British 
regulars, at the order of Pitcairn, having fired at 
a few Americins on the green in front of the 
meeting-house, killing some and wounding oth- 
ers, it was a signal of war. “The citizens,’’ 
writes one, ‘might be seen coming from all di 
rections in the roads over ficlds, and through 
the woods, each with his rifle in his hand, his 
powder horn at his side, and his pockets provid- 
ed with bullets. Among the number was Eben- 
ezer Lock. 

The British had posted a reserve of infantry a 
mile in the rear, in the direction of Boston. 
This was in the neighborhood of Mr. Lock, who, 
instead of hastening to join the party at the 
green, placed himself in an open cellar, at a con- 
venient distance for doing execution. <A portion 
of the reserve was standing on a bride, and Mr. 
Lock commenced firing at them. There was no 
other American in sight. He worked valiantly 
some minutes, bringing down one of the enemy 
at nearly every shot. Up to this nota gun had 
The 
British, greatly disturbed at losing so many men 
by the random fire of an unseen foe, were not 
Jong in discovering the man in the cellar, and 
discharged a volley of bullets which lodged in 
the walls opposite. 


been fired elsewhere by the Americans. 


Mr. Lock, remaining un- 
hurt, continued to load and fire with the preci- 
sion of a distinguished marksman: Tle was driy- 
en to such close quarters, however, by the Brit- 
ish on the right and left, that he was compelled 
to retreat. 

He had but just one bullet left, and there was 
Dut one way to escape, and that was through an 
orchard, and not a moment was to be lost. He 
levelled his gun at the man near by, dropped the 
weapon, and the man was shot. The balls whist- 
led about him. Lock reached the brink of a 
steep hill, and, throwing himself down upon the 
ground, tumbled downwards, rolling as if mor- 


tally wounded. In this way he escaped unhurt. | California takes up a paper, perhaps a petition, 
At the close of the war he removed to New | or some railroad case, and tells the House what 





| 


| 


He lived in seclusion and 


+oo—_—_—_ 
“OUR SHIPS.” 
The following graceful lines appear in the Toledo 
Blade, from the pen of a local poet: 


In those bright summer mornings when I row 
Up from the bay upon the broad Maumee, 
Amid the stately boats that come and go, 
I meet the toy ships going out to sea— 
Each ship a board propelled by paper sails, 
And given, with shouts, to billows and to gales. 


Ah, happy boys! that iaunch your ships away, 
Playing the merchant long before your time, 
ye men are like you to our dying day, 
Still sending ships to every distant clime; 
And some men’s ships come back to their own shore, 
And some men’s ships come back to them no more. 


In youth our ships to fetch us iove we sent, 
(Long since they went, in those glad days of old,) 
Some went for Fame, and some for Power went, 
And then we sent whole fleets to bring us Gold; 
And of all the ships we sent across the main 
Not one in thousands came to us again. 


But I believe our ships are gone before— 
Gone to some Better Land, to which we go; 
There, one by one, they gather on the shore, 
Blown stately in by ail the winds that blow, 
And we shall tind them on some happy day, 
Moored fast, and waiting at the Golden Quay. 


a ns 
LETTERS ABOUT WASHINGTON. 
From a Correspondent. 

Mr. Eprror,—In your last letter to me, you 
wished me to tell your readers about Washing- 
ton, particularly about the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate. 

Very well, then, let us go to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We ascend the flights of marble 
steps leading to the vestibule, admire the fine 
paintings in the interior of the rotunda, and 
finally seat ourselves in the gallery of the House, 
next to the reporters’ place, and from which we 
get a view of all the members, or shall, when 
they please to come into the hall. At present 
there are groups of two or three standing here 
and there, talking, and I am sorry to say, smok- 
ing, together. 

There comes Speaker Blaine, with the chap- 
lain, from one of the side doors, and the mem- 
bers come pouring in from the ante-rooms. See 
them seat themselves like a great flock of school- 
boys, cach one at his desk, rattling papers, sort- 
ing letters, beckoning to the pages —pretty little 
fellows with brass buttons on their coats. 

But the minute hand says twelve, and the 
Speaker raps on his desk with the gavel—a little 
instrument something like a mallet—and sud- 
denly there is a hush. Some members rise from 
their seats, and stand with their heads bowed 
down; some cover their faces as they sit, and 
others loll back in their chairs and look indiffer- 
ent, or absent-minded. 

The chaplain is praying. It is very quiet un- 
til the final “Amen,” when such a stir and Ba- 
bel of sound commences! The reporters are get- 
ting their paper ready to jot down the proceed- 
ines; the Speaker seats himself and takes a good 
look round him; the Clerk of the House, who 
sits in front of the Speaker, at a low desk, stands 
up, and begins to call the names of the mem- 
bers, just as the subordinate teacher of a school 
calls out the names of the scholars. 





Each member answers “‘here;”” and it is euri- 
ous to note the effect of the different tones, some 
guttural, some a full, rich bass, some short and 
snappish, some prolonged and shrill. What a 
queer tune it would make if these answers could 
be noted down! 

The work of the day is beginning in earnest, 
now. Great is the rapping of knuckles for the 
pages, who fly in every direction. Presently the 
roll-call ceases, and then from all parts of the 
house sounds the cry,—“Mr. Speaker! Mr. 
Speaker!” 

“The gentleman from California,” says the 
Speaker, and down sit a dozen disappointed 
members, who had risen, hoping to get an 
opportunity to speak, while the gentleman from 


itis, what he thinks about it, and what ought 
to be done with regard to it. If it is not very im- 
portant, the buzzand humcontinue. The dozen 
disappointed members hold themselves ready to 
jump from their seats when he is done; perhaps 
a vote is taken and the bill is passed or rejected. 
If it is something about which there is a great 
difference of opinion, or which affects the poli- 
tics of either party, then a lively debate ensues; 
and perhaps some other important member 
makes a specch. 

The Republicans occupy one side of the house, 
—the left, as we are seated—and the Democrats 
the right. One would think that they were ex- 
ceedingly angry at each other, sometimes, and 
words run very high, when personally the dis- 
putants may be the best of friends in private. 

Meantime, while they are calling the roll we 
will look about us. 

The House is in the form of a half circle, and 

is lighted entirely from above. The effect of this 
is somewhat peculiar; on a dark day all the 
members look bilious, and the ladies in the gal- 
leries have rich yellow complexions. 
In the diplomatic section sit the families of the 
different Ministers of State, foreign legations 
and notabilities of distinction. One-half of the 
gallery looks like a flower-garden. Women, beau- 
tiful and ugly, old and young, white and black, 
enjoy the freedom of the place. The other half 
is a uniformity of black coats. 





Presently three or four gentlemen enter, and 
stand respectfully near the central door, with pa- 
pers in their hands. The hubbub of legislation 
partially ceases. Somebody asks me what it 
means, and I ask an old gentleman by my side, 
who replies that it is a message from President 
Grant. 

Then the first of the two forward gentlemen 
unrolls a paper, or takes from the other, per- 
haps, a bundle of papers, and proceeds to read 
the address, or order, or whatever it may be. 
At the close, the two come forward, deliver up 
the papers, and then march quietly out, while 
Mr. Speaker’s ears are again assailed by mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. 

It looks odd to see a colored man seated by 
Mr. Butler, writing way as busily as if he had 
sat there all his life, while another lounges upon 
one of the many crimson sofas that run round 
the sides of the House, talking with the gentle- 
man from Oregon, or the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, 

That stout personage bending over the chair 
of Mr. Morrill, of Maine, is Gen. Parker, a full- 
blooded Indian, who is, I believe, at the head of 
Indian affairs, and calls at the House occasion- 
ally. Gen. Logan, a handsome, distinguished- 
looking gentleman, is noted as one of the prime 
movers in the effort to transfer the capital to St. 
Louis. Mr. Julien, of Indiana, that tall, pale, 
thoughtful-looking man, with marks of suffering 
in his face, is very highly esteemed in Washing- 
ton. That is Fernando Wood, on the Democrat- 
ic side, that gaunt man, forever pulling at his 
white moustache. John Morrissey, the member 
from New York, who formerly was prominent in 
prize fights, and similar avocations, walks down 
the aisle and takes his seat. He has a good 
head, and but for a slight disfigurement, might 
be called good-looking. 

That is Gen. Banks, just springing to his feet, 
his full, deep voice filling the hall. Gen. Butler 
is very busy over a newspaper, from which he 
presently cuts a paragraph, and lays it on his 
desk. He is one of the most striking speakers 
in the House, and is perhaps more feared than 
loved. 

What is the stirnow? People are rising, and 
the hour for closing the House is still far off. 

“They are going into committee of the whole 
on the state of the Union,” says the old gentle- 
man by my side; “and it is very dull, generally; 
few people stay at such times;” so we go out 
with the rest, and study the pictures over the 


There, I think I have given you a sketchy 
outline of what they do at the House. To-moy. 
row we shall visit the Senate chamber. 

ALIce, 





SAN DOMINGO. 

The question that commands general atten. 
tion at the present time in the United States jg 
that known as “the San Domingo question.” 

This question, nominally, relates to a propos. 
tion that the Dominican Republic shall be ap. 
nexed to the American Republic; but, in reality, 
it relates to the acquisition by this country of 
the islands known as the West Indies. 

The island of Hayti, of which the Dominican 
Republic forms the larger part, is that part of 
America, which was the scene of the first Chris. 
tian colonization,—and it is the only independ. 
ent island in the West Indies. 

It was discovered by Columbus, on the 6th of 
December, 1492, not two months after his arriya] 
in the New World. He named it Hispaniola, 
and it has borne, also, the name of Santo Do. 
mingo; but all the names given it by Europeans 
have not been able to suppress the native name, 
—Hayti. As in the case of the island of Cuba, 
the native name has survived the native race, al] 
of whom long since passed away. It is so with 
many of the Indian names in the United States, 
which are full of life, though not a man of the 
race that gave them is now living. 

Columbus sought to make a settlement in 
Hayti, building a fort there, and calling the lit. 
tle colony “The Nativity.” This was in Decem- 
ber, 1492; but when he returned to the island, 
almost a year later, the fort had been destroyed, 
and not one of the little garrison of thirty-cight 
men was living. The exact history of this first 
effort to found a European colony in America 
has never been revealed. We know only that it 
proved a total failure, but why it failed, and 
how the colonists perished, is not certainly 
known. 


the place he founded in Hayti at the close of 
1493. It was named after the famous Queen 
of Castile, who furnished Columbus with the 
money necessary for the prosecution of his voy- 
age of discovery. The place did not flourish, 
and was abandoned, and became, perhaps, the 
first ruined city of America—that is, of Europe. 
an origin, for America has some splendid ruined 
cities of her own, of which Europeans know but 
little. 

Hayti prospered for some time under Spanish 
rule,— but that prosperity was bought at terrible 
expense; and probably no country ever was the 
scene of more sin and suffering than Hayti, or 
Hispaniola, though when Columbus first landed 
there, it was supposed to be the happiest spot on 
the face of the earth. 

The Spaniards enslaved the natives, who were 
a kind and gentle race, and who had always 
lived a quiet life, and were all but supported by 
the tropical fruits that grew so luxuriantly on 
the island. They knew not what work was, and 
consequently, when forced to labor by the Spat- 
iards, and treated harshly, they quickly died out 
as arace. The Haytien man is as extinct asthe 
dodo. . 

Hayti knew considerable prosperity in the ear 
ly days of the Spanish rule; and it might have 
been made one of the finest dependencies of the 
world, had it not been for the bigotry, the intol- 
erance, and the tyranny of the Spaniards. 

These defects in the owners of the island led 
to its decline in importance. The Buccaneers, 
who were a sort of land-pirates as well as set 
pirates, were the consequence of Spanish mis 
rule, and they obtained possession of much of 
the island; and put themselves under the pir 
tection of the French. This led to the esta 
lishment of French rule in part of Hayti, which 
attained to great productiveness and wealt, 
and was regarded with envy by the Europea? 
owners of other West India colonies. 

The Spaniards continued to hold the large 
part of the island, comprising what is now the 
Dominican Republic, or the country that Pres 
dent Grant thinks it is desirable to annex to the 
United States. It is in the eastern part of the 
Island. 

One of the consequences of the French Rev 
lution was to destroy the prosperity of French 
Hayti; but, some seventy-six years ago, all that 
island nominally passed under the dominion of 
France for a short time. 

Napoleon I., when he was Consul Bonapart 
sent a great force to Hayti, to make the Frese 

yscendency there complete. The effect wis* 

srrible war, in which both parties acted like 
cends. The French were utterly beaten; 
what had been the Spanish part of the island 
turned to the Spaniards in the year 1808. 

But this state of things soon came to an ev 





staircases or the magnificent balustrades and 





pillars of beautiful, spotless marble. 


the Dominicans setting up for themselves ™ 
1809, and maintaining the independence 


Isabella was the name given by Columbus to_ 
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had assumed, though they had rather a trouble- 
some time of it for some years. 

In 1822 the entire island of Hayti was united 
as a republic, with Gen. Boyer as President. 
San Domingo became part of the Haytien Re- 
public, and so remained for twenty-two years. 

For reasons satisfactory to themselves, the Do- 
minicans separated from Hayti in 1844, and 
again set up as a republic on their own account. 
War with Hayti followed, but the Dominicans 
maintained the position they had assumed, not 
only at that time, butin later years, when Hay- 
tien attacks were renewed. 

No recognition of the Dominican Republic 
ever was made by the government of the United 
States while slaveholders ruled this country.” It 
was thought impolitic to admit the existence of 
a government with which colored men had any 
connection. 

In 1854 the government of the United States 

had some secret negotiations with the Domini- 
can government. It is supposed that the pur- 
pose of our government was to obtain possession 
of the Bay of Samana, to create there a great 
naval station, with the ulterior purpose of ope- 
rating against the island of Cuba. 
, Nothing, however, ever came of these negotia- 
tions, and it was left for future times to renew a 
part, at least, of the project supposed to have 
been entertained in 1854. 

The Spaniards sought to regain possession of 
the Dominican Republic, but the undertaking 
proved a failure. 

Ina second and closing paper we shall speak 
of the movement now going on to annex the Do- 
minican Republic to this country, giving the 
facts of the case, but avoiding all party matters. 
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THE GREAT BORE. 


This is the nickname given to the Hoosac Tun- 
nel, in Massachusetts, both because it is to be 
the longest in the country, and with the excep- 
tion of that of Mont Cenis, in Europe, the great- 
est “bore” in the world, and also because the 
process of its construction has been so tedious. 

The distance from one extremity to the other 
is 25,081 feet, or four miles and eighty-four hun- 
dredths, and though the work was begun nearly 
nineteen years ago, not much more than half 
(12,767 feet) is now completed. According to 
the present contract it is to be finished March 1, 
1874, and there is a reasonable hope that it will 
be so. 

This great undertaking to pierce the Hoosac 
Mountain is said to be necessary because it is on 
the most direct line between Boston and the 
West, or between Troy and Greenfield. Proba- 
bly the real reason why it is carried on is the 
pride of the State of Massachusetts, which, hav- 
ing entered into the project and spent a great 
deal of money on it, is determined to finish it at 
any cost. 

The engineer who made the first survey for 
the tunnel was accustomed to say that it seemed 
as if the finger of Providence had marked out 
this route from the East to the West. 

“Yes,” some one once replied, “but it is unfor- 
tunate, on some accounts, that the finger of Prov- 
idence had not been thrust through the Hoosac 
Mountain.” 

Three great engineers have been employed on 
the bore. The first was Mr. (afterwards Gen.) 
Hauft, of Philadelphia, the second Mr. Thomas 
Doane, of Boston. The present contractors are 
the Messrs. Shanly, of Canada, one of whom, Mr. 
Walter Shanly, is Member of the Dominion Par- 
liament for the county of South Grenville. 

A number of different machines have been 
used in the process of excavation. The first was 


{0 cut a circular groove in the rock, which was 
It did its work for 
ten feet, then became obstinate and refused to do 
More. A second machine made great profes- 
sions, but when brotght face to face with the 


afterwards to be blasted out. 


rock, would not move an inch. 


It was found to be a very hard business to cut 
tock, and so hand-drills and gunpowder were 
hext tried, to blast it. The plan now in opera- 
tion is to drill holes by means of a madqhine, 
Worked by compressed air, and then blast with 
uitro-glycerine. By this method progress is 
made at the east end at the rate of 150 feet a 


Month, and of 90 fect at the west end. 


In August, 1870, a shaft was sunk 1080 feet in 
depth, so that four faces of rock are now exposed 


to the blasts of the-miners. 


Not a few accidents have occurred in connec- 
tion With the tunnel, but they do not seem to ex- 
cite much fear in the workmen. In 1869 the 
magazine of nitro-glyccrine exploded, one morn- 
ing, When three men went to obtain the daily 
Supply, blowing them and the building to at- 
oms. On another occasion an explosion of gas 
Caused a fire at the top of the shaft. The engi- 
neers were driven from the engines used to pump 


miners perished, either by suffocation or drown- 
ing. It was a year after this accident before all 
the water was pumped out and the dead bodies 
of the unfortunate men recovered. 

Most of the miners who work in the shaft are 
Cornish men, and they are often very careless. 
It is but the other day that the foot of one of 
them slipped as he was stepping into the bucket 
to descend, and he was dashed in pieces at the 
bottom. It is only wonderful that the accidents 
are not more frequent. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


What a bewildering word—Herbaceous! What 
can it mean? Herb-aceous—likean herb. That 
makes it plain enough—plants that are like 
herbs. Now herbs are plants that live buried in 
the ground all winter, only to come up again, 
bright and green, in the spring. 

This name, herbaccous, is applied to plants 
that grow in our flower gardens and have the 
habit of sleeping in the ground during the win- 
ter. It is very accommodating in them to do 
this, for it saves us adeal of trouble in caring for 
them. The verbena dies with the first frost, and 
the heliotrope would follow the birds and fly 
away, if it could. As it cannot, it dresses in 
deep mourning—and dies. 
Not so the lily of the valley and the colum- 
bine. Little do they care for the frost. They 
tuck themselves away under a blanket of snow, 
and hide their noses under the frost-sheeted 
ground. 

Now it is plain that these herbaceous plants 
are the very best things for us in our gardens. 
Plant them once, and there they are. Nofurther 
trouble will they give us for sgveral years. Even 
when they grow too large, all we have to do is to 
take them up, divide them into smaller pieces 
and replant each piece separately. 

The planting is very simple. Any bit of root 
that has an eye or bud will grow, if simply set 
out in a hole large enough to hold it without 
crowding. Once set out, it will take care of it- 
self till weeding time comes, in June. 

All of our more common farm-yard flowers be- 
long to this class, and are easily known by this 
habit of living from year to year. 
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I HAD NO MORE, 
Many years ago there lived in Newburyport a 
minister famous for his long and labored dis- 
courses, every one of which he wound up by 
forcibly shutting his Bible and saying, “I had no 
more!’ 
The significance of this oft-repeated remark 
was not very evident to the younger portion of 
his congregation, who always felt that he had 
full enough! After a while a little girl asked 
her father why Mr. S. always made this remark, 
and was told that he was an Englishman, and 
made the expression, then quite in fashion, “I 
add no more,” “I had no more.” 


4 
tor 





SAD FATALITY. 
People should be careful in eating parched 
corn, or any light, dry, small food. Especially 
should children be careful. Laughing or incau- 
tious breathing while eating often draws little 
substances into the windpipe: 


A little boy in Illinois, five years of age, got a 
grain of pop corn in his wiudpipe, and it was 
found impossible to remove it by ordinary means, 
so a doctor was called in, who, after performing 
a slight operation, pronounced the obstacle re- 
moved. The little fellow continued to suffer, 
however, and a few days after placed his hand 
suddenly to his side, ran to his mother and ex- 
claimed, “Mother, kiss me; ’m going to die,” 
and was a corpse three minutes afterward. 
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A HOT WATER “BUST.” 
Gun-barrels sometimes burst with bad conse- 
quences, and bursting is one of the bad conse- 
quences of cider barrels: 
A gentleman in Foxcroft, Me., having occa- 
sion to cleanse a cider barrel, thought he would 
use quick-lime. So he put a quantity into the 
barrel and turned water upon it, and to make 
the work more perfect, put in the bung to keep 
the steamin. Finding, however, that the steam 
upon the barrel was rather severe, he undertook 
to take the bung out again, and while doing so 
the barrel exploded, covering him with hot lime 
and seriously scalding him. 
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WORDSWORTH AND THE LANDLORD. 


In the new English edition of Charles Lamb’s 
writings is a funny anecdote of Wordsworth. 
The person with whom tle Lambs boarded, at 
Enfield, charged one shilling extra when they 
had a friend at dinner; but when Wordsworth 
was the guest, he charged one-and-sixpence. 
Lamb remonstrated, saying, ‘‘He’s a great poet.” 





practical landlord, “‘but he is a great eater.” 





air into and water out of the shaft, and thirteen 


“Don’t know about the great poet,” replied the 


Great genius requires “vittles’ as much as 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost...............0++ $475. 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost...... $100. 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of cach......... $100. 


3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....860. 
8 Presents in cash—each Present 
10 Silver Watches, cost of cach 
10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of cach. 12, 


10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .83. 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. 83. 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of cach 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


an Addition to a Premium for each New 
Subscriber, 





As expr of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the Companion who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woov- 
warp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present. 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. 8S. D. 
& W.H. Situ, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture, The name of the 
makers alone is sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities. 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Ill. They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked for ina 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Sry- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
ums or COMMISSIONS they may receive for their new 


subscribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely fer each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 


Any person sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for $2 60, payment 
in advance. No Premium given. 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for 83 50, pay- 
ment in advance. No Premiums given. 


If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 





stupidity dogs, 

















WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. 
we oan use only brief communications. 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 
We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


In order to do so, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA. 


T am a little word of five letters, 
Why, 2, 3, 4, we all must do, 
My 5, 3, 1, is a verb. 
And my wholeis the lot of all. 
“OLD CLo’ Man.” 


2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in pan but not in dish, 

My second is in trout but not in fish; 
My third is in sun but not in moon, 
My fourth is in night but not in noon; 
My ji/th is in reap but not in mow, 
My sixth is in fast but notin slow; 
My seventh is in lane but not in strect, 
My eighth is in rain but not in sleet; 
My ninth is in black but not in grey, 
My whole is a country far away. 


3. 
REBUS. 


LesLik, 








L. G. 


HIDDEN FISHES. 


Hannah sold her ring to cousin Amie. 

John Lawson is a car painter and _ builder. 

. Eddie gave me some of his almonds, 

Gen. Grant routed the enemy at Jackson. 

. First, urge on Alfred and then come to my aid. 
The boys’ term began yesterday. W. J.C. 


5. 


BLANKS. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike but 
spelled differently. 


Poe oto 


We — some one to —— the bread. 
Bring in a bag of —— and put a — in the vase. 
Who can —— a — with a —— of scissors? 


The boy with a —— head —— loudly when he fell. 
He stole a —— of goods and then gave —— to avoid 
being taken to jail. ¥. H. G. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


One lovely Summer’s evening 
I chanced to take a walk, 

I met a friend who was my first, 
And we began to talk. 


He told me how his 
So happily did rol 
And talked about my second, 
Which, dear reader, was my whole. 
T. P. Pieor. 


ened days 


Conundrums. 


What reason have we to suppose that beer was 
made in the ark? The kangaroo was seen to go in 
with hops, and the bear was always bruip. 

What vegetable is most like a teetotaler? The pot- 


hater. 

When does an editor play a singular trick with 
grammar? When he declines an article. 

When do appearances lead you to suppose that a 
man runs the risk of being burned to death? When 
he smokes. 

When is a man obliged to keep his word? When 
no one will take it. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Drave, Raven, Aunt, Verge Enter. 

2. XI. Ten divided horizontally makes two Vs, 
and I remains; this added to the two fives makes XI. 

3. Newell, Brown, Warren, King, Smith, Clapp, 
Putnam. 

4. Base words lower the speaker. 

5. Massachusetts Bay. 

Camelopard. Honri, Automatic, Rack, Lathe, 
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Ensign, Synopsis—CHARLES DICKENS. 
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SPINNING. 
A spider was swinging herself in glee 
rom a moss-covered, swaying bough; 
A breeze came rollicking up from the sea, 
And fanned her beautiful brow. 
She hung, it is true, with her pretty head down, 
But her brain was cool as you please; 
The fashion quite suited the cut of her gown, 
And she could leok up in the trees. 


She saw where a humming-bird lighted down 
At his throat a bright ruby gleamed ; 

On his head was a ¢ d and emerald crown, 
And he sat on a bough and dreamed. 

The spider ran up on her silver thread, 
And looked in the little king’s face; 

“If I may but sit at your feet,” she said, 
“T’'ll spin you some beautiful lace.” 


The humming-bird looked in her shining eyes, 
And then at her nimble feet, 
And said to himself, I have found a prize, 
She is useful as well as neat. 
“You may sit by my side, if it please you well,” 
Said he, ‘“‘the summer time through; 
And since you spin on anoiseless wheel 
T’ll do the humming for you.” 
Our Young Folks. 
a ee 


A SINGULAR STORY. 


The Lewiston Weekly Journal prints the fol- 
lowing story of a wolf, which is very similar to 
the romantic account of ‘‘Androcles and the Li- 
en,” which used to delight us so much in the old 


Easy Reader: 


In the village of Houston, near Greenock, Scot- 
land, there lived, about the year 1640, a woman 
named Maggie McPherson. On returning at 
early dawn frem driving her cattle to pasture, 
she was frightened in no small degree by ob- 
serving a wolf standing straight in her path. 

Paralyzed by her terror, she could not move, 
but stood staring wildly at the object of her 
dread, awaiting submissively the attack which 
she was sure would soon put a period to her ex- 
istence. 

Standing thus for a considerable length of 
time, with her eyes at intervals raised to heaven 
in prayerful expectancy, she at length began te 
wonder that the wolf was in no hurry to make 
the expected attack. Again casting her eyes in 
the direction of the animal, she fancied that the 
usual ferocious expression of his countenance 
had this time given way to a more softened and 
subdued look, and that she could observe him 
raise his eyes toward her with a suppliant whine, 
as if he needed in some fashion her assistance. 

Acquiring some degree of confidence from this 
circumstance, she took courage to survey him 
more closely, whea she observed him slowly ap- 
proaching with an unmistakable limp, holding 
up one of his fore feet, which appeared much 
swollen. 

Taking hold of the wounded paw, she saw that 
he was suffering from a large thorn that had 
punctured the sole of his foot. This she had no 
difficulty in extracting, and then, by gently 
pressing on the wound, she drew from it a con- 
siderable amount of purulent matter, an opera- 
tion that seemed to give the animal much relief. 

She then released him, and he toddled away, 
whining out his best thanks to his physician. 
The woman, too, made haste home, thanking 
Heaven for her miraculous escape. 

But more remains to be told. On the morn- 
ing of the following day she was awakened by a 
strange uproar all round her dwelling. There 
was the lowing of cows, the bleating ef goats 
and sheep, the cackling of geese, with now and 
then the howl of a wolf. . 

She hastily raised herself from her couch, and 
looking out to see what had caused the unusual 
commetion, she observed all the live stock of the 
neighborhood gathered about her door, with a 
wolf keeping guard outside the circling crowd to 
prevent any attempt at escape, 

She knew by his halt that he was the same an- 
ima] whom she had relieved from his embarrass- 
ment on the preceding day. When the wolf ob- 
served her, he set up a whine of satisfaction, as 
if to say, ‘These things have I brought; please 
accept them,” and walked off, looking lively 
gratitude, 

This incident was told to the writer by the 
great-granddaughter of the woman to whom it 
happened. 


+> 
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A VICTIM OF A NEW HAT. 

A witty correspondent of the (Chicago) Young 
Messenger, signing himself “K. Thartic,” de- 
scribes a picture of fashionable misery which 
(served up as it is here,) ought to operate strong- 
ly on every silly daughter who tries to disfigure 
her decent mother in “stylish” and inappropri- 
ate dress: 


One day last week we happened to be on the 
cars going to no matter where. Upon 
looking over our fellow-passengers, we were 
amused at the performances of a mother and 
daughter who sat in front of us. 

The mother had evidently seen the last of her 
fortieth birthday. The daughter was just at that 
lovely age suitable to the heroine of an able-bod- 
ied romance—the season of giggles and simpers, 
of frizzled hair and numberless ends of ribbons. 

We felt sorry for that woman, and will tell 
why. She was the unfortunate possessor of a 
fashionable hat. Now this, of itself, would not 
seem to be sufficient to entitle the lady to our 
sympathy. But there were other features in the 
situation which rendered her an object of pity. 

In the first place, she was custabaly not a fash- 
ionable woman. Sheworenochignon. She did 
not sail under the false colors of dead woman’s 
curls. Her dress was evidently of her own in- 
vention; and not plapned by some French lady 
with six husbands. She did not wear tasselled 
kids, and had no deodorizer on her handkerchief. 

So, you see, a fashjonable hat was as much 
out of place on her head, as a red neck-tie would 
be on the person of George Washington. And 








then that hat was such a hat. It was one of 
those double-turreted affairs, with a heavy growth 
of marsh grass on one side, and an old-fashioned 
shoe-buckle on the other. : 

Then there were blue ribbons, yellow spangles, 
glass gew-gaws, and a black feather attached to 
it. We know by the important air of the daugh- 
ter, and by the patronizing smirk with which 
she occasionally regarded that wonderful crea- 
tion, that it was she who had selected and in- 
vested her mother with that hat. 

And she was bound that her mother should 
wear itin a fashionable manner. That was why 
we particularly pitied the old lady, for she had 
evidently been in the habit of wearing her hat 
on the top of her head, where it naturally be- 
longs. And this pulling it down over her fore- 
head, supporting it with her eye-winkers, and 
balancing it on the bridge of her nose, was pain 
and grief to her. 

Against this barbarous custom she would fre- 
quently rebel. When the daughter’s attention 
was called elsewhere, the old lady would slyly 
set back her hat, settle it firmly to cover her 
head and enjoy looking forth upon the world. 
But the daughter would soon discover this im- 
propricty. Then that attentive maiden would 
exclaim, “ Why, ma!” and, stretching forth her 
hand, would put the upper part of her parent’s 
face in total eclipse with that abominable hat. 

Then the old lady would sigh, hump up her 
back and leok very uncomfortable. Gradually 
the vigilance of the daughter would relax, and 
her mother would commence to straighten up— 
at the same time slightly pushing back her hat. 
Involuntarily the old lady’s hand would rise to 
remove that obstruction to her vision, But her 
respite was short. Another jab of the daugh- 
ter’s hand, another accusing “Why, ma!” and 
again would the old lady wear her nose inside of 
her hat, and resign herself to settled melancholy. 

We have interviewed men who were con- 
demned to be hung; we have condoled with 
a disappointed politician, but in all our experi- 
ence we never saw upon a human countenance 
so despairing a look as that of the unfortunate 
woman we saw on the train. 


——_+on——_——_——- 
THE NEXT BEST THING. 

Stratagems and practical jokes between mem- 
bers of the same family by way of rebuke are 
sometimes more effectual than words, if the par- 
ties are good-natured, but they are too danger- 
ous agents to be safely used. Not many men 
would have put up with the loss of a dinner so 
quietly as the slack husband named below, or 
stopped to think whether he deserved it: 


“Mr. Moncton,” said my grandmother, “I 

baw, no wood to burn to-day. What shallI 
o 

“©, send Louisa round to pick up some,” said 
my grandfather. 

“But she has picked up all she can find.” 

“Then let her break up some old stuff.” 

“But she has broken up every thing already.” 

“O well, then do the next best thing—I must 
be off,” said the farmer; and no doubt wonder- 
ing in his heart what the next thing would turn 
out to be. 

Noon came, and with it came my grandfather 
and his four hungry laborers. My grandmother 
stood in the kitchen, spinning on her great 
wheel, and singing a pleasant little ditty; Louisa 
sat scouring tins in the back room, and the cat 
sat purring on the hearth before a black and 
fireless chimney, while the table sat in the mid- 
dle of the room, spread for dinner, but with 
empty dishes. 

“Well, wife, here we are,” said my grandfa- 
ther, cheerily. 

“So I see,” replied she, placidly. ‘Have you 
had a good morning in the corn-ticld?” 

“Why, yes, so-so. But where is the dinner?” 

“In the pot on the doorstep. Won’t you see 
if it is done?” 

And on the doorstep, to be sure, sat the great 
iron pot, nicely covered, but not looking partic- 
ularly steamy. My grandfather raised the cover, 
and there lay all the ingredients for a nice boiled 
dinner,—every thing prepared in the nicest man- 
ner, and the pot filled with the clearest of water, 
and all the vegetables and meat as raw as they 
had ever been. My grandfather started, and my 
grandmother joined another roll to the yarn 
upon her distaff, and began another verse of her 
song 

“Why, woman, what does this mean?” began 
my grandfather, indignantly. “This dinner isn’t 
cooked at all.” 

“Dear me! is it not?” asked the good wife in 
pretended astonishment. ‘‘Why, it has set in 
the sun this four hours,” 

“Set in the sun!” 

“Yes, you told me to try the next best thing to 
having a fire, and I thought setting my dinner 
in the sun was about that.” 

My grandfather stood doubtful for a moment; 
but finally his sense of humor overcame his 
sense of injury, and he laughed aloud. Then 
picking up his hat he said,— 

“Come, boys, we might as well start for the 
woods. We shall have no dinner till we’ve 
earned it, I perceive.” 

“Won’t you have some bread and cheese be- 
fore you go?” asked my grandmother, generous 
in her victory, as women always are. And so 
she won the day. 

ee 


HOW TO BEHAVE. 


Some gentle hints on manners are given by an 
exchange, from which we select a few: 


Don’t be disturbed if you find the best seat in 
a railroad car taken. As no one knew you were 
coming, of course they did not reserve one. 

When a car is crowded, don’t fill a seat with 
your bundles. True politeness is not amiss even 
amidst the confusion and bustle of a public con- 
veyance. 


ese: oe 





If an open window proves uncomfortable to 
another, you will close it. 

Whispering in church is impolite. Besides 
showing disrespect to the speaker, it is extreme- 
ly annoying to those who wish to hear. Cough- 
ing should be avoided as much as possible. 
Sleeping, with its frequent accompaniment, snor- 
ing, had better be done at home. 

Violent perfumes, especially those containing 
musk, are offensive to many people, to some pos- 
itively distressing. Don’t scent yourself when 
going to any crowded assembly. Beecher says 
Pe is no smell so universally pleasing as no 
smell. 


4é>> 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEES. 


Some little human butterflies may learn a les- 
son from this French fable. Turning the tables 
sometimes has an excellent effect on silly pride 
and pretension: ; 





A butterfly was one day resting herself on the 
stalk of ahyacinth. It was in a handsome gar- 
den_not far from Paris. I have heard that but- 
terffies of the kindI am telling you about are 
more numerous around Paris than in any other 
part of the world. She was quite a handsome 
creature. Indeed, her great blue wings, with 
their bright and many-colored markings, made 
her one of the most beautiful of her beautiful 
race, 

Well, as I said, this butterfly was resting her- 
self on the stalk of a hyacinth, every now and 
then jerking her head around to look at the pret- 
ty dress, and smoothing down the velvet-like 
feathers of which it was made. She was quite 
proud of her fine clothes. Presently she caught 
sight of a little bee in one of the silvery bells of 
the hyacinth. a 

“Ah!” she cricd, quite angry-like, “what is 
this thing doing here? How dare such a mean 
little creature to get so close to me! It is easy 
to see by his rough, hairy coat that he is one of 
your common, low-born fellows, only made to 
crawl in the dust and to earn his bit of bread by 
drudgery, and & live and die in obscurity. Hey! 
good girl!” she went on, calling out to a little 
girl, “just as sure as I am achild of beauty— 
and you can see that for yourself—I cannot bear 
the sight of this dirty fellow any longer. Drive 
him away, I beg of you!” 

“You painted good-for-nothing!” said she, 
“what are you jabbering about? I havea great 
mind to give your neck a twist! What right 
have you to talk? You do nothing but dance 
and skip about in the sunshine, or swing yourself 
on the flowers, looking at your fine clothes; and 
when you have idled away your time, you will 
lay a lot of eggs to hatch out into a rabble of 
greedy caterpillars. You’re a pretty creature, I 
must say, to look down in scorn on this little 
bee! Don’t you know that he is a queen’s 
child?” ° 

And with this she caught the butterfly, who 
struggled with all. her might. to get away, but it 
was ofnouse. The girl carried her off to the 
bee-hive and put her in it. 

The butterfly had been there hardly long 
enough to see how industrious the bees were, 
when they caught sight of her. In the twink- 
ling of an eye they swarmed around her. They 
seized her by the neck. 

“Out with you! out with you!” they cried; 
“we do not permit pride and idleness to dwell 
with us. The merit thatcomes from birth alone, 
or that is made by the milliner or tailor, does not 
count for much with us. Wedo not live merely 
to live. We prize no worth but that of the heart 
and mind. He who has not that scarcely de- 
serves to live. Be off with you!”—Pacific Youth. 

+O 
THE BOY CHRISTIAN. 

The most pitiful trait of human nature is its 
contempt of personal religion. So deeply rooted 
is this that it haunts the manners of those who 
secretly respect religion, and appears even in the 
conduct of some Christians, (especially youth- 
ful ones) who go silent and shame-faced for 
their piety instead of fearlessly owning that no- 
blest blessing of the soul. The Evangelical Mes- 
senger records a pleasant exception to this false 
pride in the case of a heroic young school-boy : 


Nearly thirty years ago a boy who had given 
his heart to Christ joined the church and par- 
took of the Lord’s Supper with the older people. 

The next day he went to school, and at recess, 
to play; but some of the boys who carried the 
blood of old Cain in them formed a ring round 
him, and cried out,— 

“O, here is a boy Christian!” 

What did this boy do? Get mad, kick, strike 
or say angry words? Not at all. He quietly 
looked the mocking boys in the face and said,— 

“Yes, boys, 1 am trying to be a Christian boy. 
Isn’t that right?” 

His tempters knew he was right, and felt 
ashamed. They broke up the persecuting ring, 
and went to play with the brave young Chris- 
tian. I call him brave because there are many 
men who could easier storm a battery than stand 
to be mocked by the enemies of Jesus as meekly 
as that little boy did. 


a). 
THE BEAVER AND THE CATS, 


A correspondent of the Western Farmer tells 
this pretty beaver story: 


I have heard of several which were tamed. A 
trapper caught two young, woolly beavers, which 
he took to his brother, who, with kind treat- 
ment, was soon on familiar terms with the little 
fellows, who not only became familiar, but 
Strongly attached to their owner. ° 

After a time one sickened and died; the re- 
maining one moaned piteously and refused to be 
comfo! untit the old cat appropriated the va- 
cant place on the beaver’s bed to herself and kit- 





————.. 


tens. The beaver not only forgot her griefs, but 
she manifested as tender eare and affection {or 
them as if they were her own young. 

It was very amusing to watch them play to. 
gether; she was so clumsy and awkward, while 
they were so light and airy. Although the eat 
and kittens would torment her exceedingly, she 
never once hurt them. She would eat milk with 
the cats; but if a mouse was brought to her beg 
she left in apparent disgust. She ate bread, 
milk — fruit, and wanted water always withig 
reac. 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Is a proverb as true of forgotten marriage-fees 
as of any other neglected duty. “Better late 
than early,” the lucky magistrate might have 
said in this case: 


Mr. J. E. Burnett, a resident of this city, was 
some twenty years ago a citizen of Benton, Wis., 
where he managed seme rather extensive smelt- 
ing works. He was at the same time a Justice 
of. the Peace, and frequently also smelted two 
loving hearts into ome by performing the mar. 
riage tie. 

One day a poor but loving brace of lovers 
came along, whom he united in the bonds of 
wedlock. The usual fee for performing the cer- 
emony at that time and place was two dollars, 
In the enthusiasm generally attendant on snch 
occasions, some open their purses and quietly 
put into the justice’s hands five or twenty dol- 
lars. Butin this case the two dollars were not 

aid, the bridegroom taking a hasty departure, 
orgetting the fee. 

Arriving at Galena, the bridegroom requested 
afriend there to remit the amount to the jus. 
tice. This he neglected to do, and the matter 
was forgotten, until revived again a day or two 
since. 

While walking Fourth Street, Mr. Burnett was 
met by a gentleman who stopped him and in- 
quired if he was not Justice Burnett, and former- 
ly lived in Wisconsin. On being informed by 
Mr. Burnett that he was, the man then called to 
his recollection the marriage of twenty years 
ago, saying he was the bridegroom, and wished 
to know if he had received the two dollars, 

On being told that the money had never come 
to hand, the gentleman, who carries on an ex- 
tensive business in this city, took the old justice 
to his house. He had prospered and had eight 
children. Mr. Burnett was invited to dinner, 
and on leaving, the bridegroom of twenty years 
ago paid over ten dollars to the justice for mar- 
rying him, ten dollars for himself and wife and 
each of the children. 


+> 


BIG “POULTRY.” 


At the time of the great Shanghai fever all the 
style in the fowl line were cocks and hens that 
could eat corn off a barrel head and carry off s 
three-year-old boy by his trousers. This big- 
biddy fashion should have originated in Africa, 
among the giant birds of the deserts, if we may 
judge any thing from what is going on there at 
present: 


Ostrich farming is now a regular branch of 
industry at the Cape of Good Hope, where the 
bird has already become a member of the “fan- 
cy poultry” family. At Grahamstown there is 
a large establishment in which these birds are 
bred for their feathers. The enclosure in which 
they are kept is from fifteen to twenty acres in 
extent, and is surrounded by a low stone wall, 
over which the foolish birds could easily step, 
but never think of doing so. A similar kind of 
stupidity is characteristic of the wild turkey of 
this continent. The commonest kind of trap for 
these birds is simply a little cabin made of logs, 
with a low doorway. The turkeys enter this to 
get at the sheaf of wheat with which it is baited, 
but it never by any chance occurs to them that 
the doorway can be used for an exit as well as 
an entrance, and the trapper finds them trying 
to get out of the roof when he arrives. The os 
trich eggs in the Cape establishment are hatched 
hy means of oil lamps. The most valuable feath- 
ers furnished by the birds are the long white 
ones that grow from the wings. These are worth 
from $50 to $200 by the pound, and it takes 
about eighty of them to make a pound. Anos 
trich in good plumage is worth from $80 to $10, 
and a skilful hunter will kill as many as seventy 
or eighty of them in a season. 
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COXx’S COWCATCHER. 


Secretary Cox had a repugnance to ignorant 
clerks. Many a great man became his enemy be 
cause he would not give a $1,500 place to some 
nephew who had not sufficient education 
teach a class in vulgar fractions. He subjected 
applicants for places in the census bureau to the 
ignominy of an examination. So many of them 
were impaled on the horns of the following sua, 
that it became known as Cox’s cowcatcher. | 

A. sold a cow for $25, and by the transaction 
lost 16 2-8 per cent. He sold another cow at an 
advance of 16 per cent., for just enough to cove, 
by the profit, the loss upon the first cow? What 
did the second cow sell for? 
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HOW SOON A BULLET KILLS. 
Here is an interesting calculation as to a mole 
of death in which one ‘‘never knows what hurts 
him:” 


Mr. W. F Barrett calculates that, as the mind 
requires one-tenth of a second to form a hare A 
tion and act accordingly, and as a rifle bull 
would require no more than one-thousandih 
a — to pass through the brain, it eould 
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THE SICK DOLL. 


Little Miss Polly 
Has a sick dolly ; 

Send for a doctor, I pray; 
She’s looking so pale, 
’Tis a very sad tale, 

For nothing she eats in a day. 





Her arms have grown thin, 
And her eyes have sunk in, 
What can be the matter with doll? 
She looks so forlorn, 
Her little nose gone, 
So we'll soon give the doctor a call. 


The good doctor came, 

Brother Jack was his name; 
And straight to the dolly he goes; 

And he said, ‘‘Mum, look here, 

What’s the matter, my dear? 
Miss Dolly has lost off her nose. 


“No wonder she’s faint, 
A good coat of paint 
Will bring back her color again; 
But drugs or a pill 
Would make dolly ill, 
And give her much trouble and pain,” 


Then little Miss Polly, 

Who had the sick dolly, 
Began very loudly to cry. 

She said, ‘‘Doctor Jack, 

You’re a silly old quack, 
And make sport of dolly and I. 


“T’ll dismiss you at once, 
Though you think me a dunce 
"Tis certain we do not agree. 
Very little you know, 
There’s the door, you may go, 
And here, Dr. Jack, is your fee.” 
Aunt CLARA. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW PATTY FIRST WENT TO 
MEETING. 


One bright Sunday morning the sun peeped 
“ Patty’s room and found her in her trundle- 


Her mother in the next room thought she was 
still sound asleep, as she lay there so quietly. 


ButPatty wasn’t asleep. She was thinking. 


The fact is, Patty wanted to go to meeting, and 
se was thinking how it could be brought about. 
Every time she asked her mother, her mother 


&swered,— 











lot big enough yet.’ 





















































fur miles to church. 












































tteir lunch in a basket under the seat. 
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“You must wait a little longer,dear. You are 


Now Patty was just three years old, and she 
fitvery large indeed. She didn’t sce why she 
lee wait any longer. Sunday was a long day 
© the little girl, when the rest of the family 
Yent to church and left Patty with grandma, at 
lone, Grandma was too eld to ride so far very 
then, for they lived in the country, and it was 


Patty often heard her brothers talk about the 
Deasant times they had at noon, when they went 
ito Mrs, Barker’s house to eat their lunch. For 
they did not come home at noon. They carried 


Patty liked Mrs. Barker, and I am sorry to 
"y, she cared a great deal mere about visiting 
she did about going to meeting. In- 
teed, she wouldn’t have cared at all about going 
“church if she could only spend the noon at 
' Barker’s, And she had made up her mind 


Patty’s mother came in after awhile and 


Patty “loved” her white apron, but she could 


GECRET of Horse Traini 


sent for 25 cents and stamp. 
1s—4w 


Address E. J. MASURY, Boston, Mass. 





only wear it Sundays, or on great occasions, for 
she was too fond of sitting in the dirt and mak- 


INEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars 10cts. F.SAGE,Cromwell,Ct. 14—3m 





ing mud pies. 
Besides, she was very apt to pick up all stray 


$300 


A MONTAS and expenses to gook Canvass- 
ers. Samples free. C.M. Linington, Chicayo. 





caterpillars, and toads, and carry them about in 
her apron. So you see it would never do for her 
to wear white ones every day. 


New York. 


GENTS—Male or Female; best pay and outfit 
free, by American Book Company, 62 Utems Strect, 
Ww 





Patty’s mother wondered what made her little 
girl so sober this Sunday morning. She didn’t 


GEAPIOLUS BULBS—81 00 per 
Marblehead, Mass. 


os, pat id. 
Send for seed and bulb circular. S. H. IN, 
6—4iw 





know that a naughty little plan had got into 
Patty’s curly head, and that she was thinking 
how she could carry it out. 


PeLANnn’s HUMOR DOCTOR is not only an 


one that can safely be relied upon. All who have used it 
speak in the highest terms of its efficacy. 


excellent remedy for all humors of the system, but 





When it was nearly time for the folks to start 


horse and wagon were standing ready. 

With a great deal of pulling and puffing, she 
climbed into the wagon and crept under the 
back seat, pulling the buffalo down carefully to 
hide herself. 


y 


iii 


The large lunch basket was there, too, and it 
didn’t leave a great deal of room for Patty. She 
had to curl up into a very small heap indeed. 
Pretty soon she heard the folks come out, and 
her father led the horse out. 
She heard her mother say, ‘‘Where’s my little 
Patty? I want to bid her good-by.” 
She called, “Patty! Patty!’ but no one an- 
swered. 
“Never mind,” said her father. ‘“She’s play- 
ing about somewhere,” and as it was getting 
late they got into the wagon and rode off. 
Patty hardly dared to breathe, she was so 
afraid they would look under the seat and find 
her. She didn’t enjoy the ride much, I can tell 
you. She couldn’t see a thing, and the big 
basket pushed and crowded her. 
When they reached the church, her mother 
and the boys went in, and her father led the 
horse under a shed and fastened him. 
When he, too, had gone, Patty tucked up the 
buffalo a little so she could breathe better. But 
she didn’t dare to come out. 
She put her hand into the lunch basket and 
took out a large piece of molasses gingerbread. 
When she had eaten it she laid down again to 
wait. 
She thought meeting was very long indeed, 
but before the minister was half way through 
his sermon, little Patty was fast asleep. 
The next thing she knew, she was awakened 
by her father, who had come for the lunch bask- 
et, and found—Patty! Anda funny-looking lit- 
tle girl she was, to be sure, as she crawled out 
and looked about her, winking like an owl. Her 
clean dress and apron were all covered with dirt, 
bits of straw were sticking in her hair, and her 
cheeks stained from ear to ear with molasses 
gingerbread. 
At first her father looked astonished; then he 
laughed. Then he called Patty’s mother. 
Patty began to cry when her mother asked, 
gravely,— ; 
“Why did you come in this way?” 
“Q, I waited and waited,” she wailed, “and I 
never drowed big ’nuff, and I want to go to Mrs. 
Barker’s!” 

Patty’s mother was very sorry that her little 
girl was so naughty, and serry, too, for her dis- 
appointment. 
they knew grandma would be anxious. 


© I 





time she went to meeting. 


THE BOY AND THE PEAR. 





den of a large, fine house. 


like that pear!” tho 
through the fence. 


© one sees me.” 
me.” 
pear, and walked bravely on. 


him, and said, “My mother sent me wit 


: pear to give you, little boy. Through the blind 
‘dain the little girl in clean, fresh clothes and | she saw you look at it, and sends it to you with 
ty white apron. her love.” 





rf by th ff White Pine Compoun 
for church, Patty ran out to the barn where the | i should be "a oe hounabuad, “All “the Druggists 
have it. 


and it will be sent, 
& CO., 508 Broadway, 


Price enly_15 cents. 
for one! Lock Box 10, Waterbury. Conn. 


They all went home directly, for 


Patty grew up, but she never forget the first 


A little boy, as he walked home from school, 
saw & ripe pear lying on the ground in the gar- 
It was anice yellow 
pear. The littleboy washungry. “How I should 
hthe. “I might reach it 
Then 
these words came to his mind, “‘Thou God seest 


He at once turned his head away from the 
But he had not 
gone far when a little girl came running after 
this 


HOUSANDS of certificates have been received ¢ 





HISTLES FOR DOLLAR ENGINE.—A 
pretty thing which every boy must have. Send lic 


L??*"= ONES 


AND 
LARGER ONES 


Who are fond of bright colors and handsome patterns, in- 
vite your parents to examine eur stock of 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c. 


Also a large assortment of 


Window Shades and 


Draperies, 
At Low Prices. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


184 Hanover St., and 78 Union 8t., Boston, Mass. 
16—4w 





post-paid, by mail. COLBY BROS. 





OYS! LOOK HERE!! The subscribers have 
just published a very neat and comical little puzzle. 
Address H. TAYLOR & oF. a 

—lw 
100 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS for 25 
cents. Send stamp for packet list and catalogue. 








Waltham Watches ¥7m $13 


to $400. 
Also, New Watch for Boys. 

Send to H. O. FORD & CO., 84 Tremont St., 

ton, (eight years with the Waltham Wateh Co.) for 


15—eow?2t 


Bos 
Illustrated Circular, free. 


Watches sent per = c.0.D. 





Address TREADWELL, Rocers & Co., Box 662, es me 


ON’T FORGET BOYS that Jackson & Co., 

59 Tremont Street, are advertising every week a nice 

assortment of Boys’ and Youths’ Hats for ee also, 

ae, Canes, &c., constantly on hand. ~ and see 
em. — 


AY ONE that can write can cut letters on Iron, 
Steel and other metals as easily as on wax. All the 
materials required can be had at any drug store for 20 cts, 
Send 25 cents for printed instructions to John W. Arm. 
strong, Johnsburgh, Warren Co., N. Y. 1i—2tp 


EPEATING TOY PISTOL.—Made of fine 

wood, polished with brass trimmings, 64 inches long, 
shoots balls, peas, etc., 8 times to one loading. Sent, pre- 
paid by mail, on receipt of $1 0 by COLBY BROS. & 
co., Broadway, N. Y. 


WHISKERS !—One package of Prof. Hall’s Magic 
Compound will force the beard to grow thick and 
heavy on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 days 
or money refunded; 25 cents a pockags, ostpaid; 3 for 50 

EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass. 


EFRIGERATORS of different sizes and one of 

the very best designs are offered for sale by P. F. 
Packard & Sons, 56 and 58 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, and warranted to give satisfaction. Algo on hand a 
choice line of Furniture, 


EALERS IN DOLLARB ENGINES should 

be carefulthat they sellnone but “Ryder's,” sold by 
COLBY BROS. & CO., N. Y., as all infringements and 
imitations will be prosecuted to full extent of the law. 
Making, Selling, or using, render all liable to prosecution. 
All persons will do well to heed this caution. 


ADIES’ GEM —A combination of Scissor Sharp- 
ener, Ripper, and Button-Hole Cutter. Also conven- 
ient as a Pencil Sharpener and Nail Cleaner. Suitable for 














cents. 











the Work Basket, Porte-monnaie or Vest Pocket. Price 
25c. Sent by return mail. Agents wanted. H. COT- 
TLE & CO., P. O. Box 461, Chicago, Ill, 15—4w 





NY RELIABLE MAN, who wants steady and 

profitable employment, with a sure guarantee that he 
will not be disturbed wy competitors, will do well to send 
his address to COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. 
Y., or Witherbee & Eaton, Worcester, Mass. Full terms 
and explanations will be sent. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made with Messrs. 

J. Jay GouLp & Co., No. 35 Bromfield Street, for 
framing our premium Chromo, “The Doctor,” at ve: 
favorable rates to our subscribers. They also keep a fine 
stock of Engravings, Chromos, and, indeed, Pictures of all 
kinds, constantly on hand. 


OUSEKEEPERS are all interested to know 

what kind of a Clothes Wringer to buy. We know 
that Colby’s Premium Wringer with Moulton'’s Inde- 
structible Rolls, has no equal in the market, being lighter, 
simpler, turns easier, wrings dryer, will last longer, never 
gets out of order, and is cheaper than any other. Write 
for full circulars to COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, 


W ANTED pete ($2 50 per day) to sell the cel- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UNDFR-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
K & CO., Boston, Mass., meee oe 

—ly 











SON, CLARK 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 


BANsROET From auction, a job lot of Ladies’ 
solid Gold Hunting Case Watches with full jewelled 
detached lever movements-$24 each, usual price $40. 
Sent C. 0. D., privilege to examine. F. J. Nasu, 697 
Broadway, New York. “We have been shown the above 
goods and believe them fully equal to the recommenda- 
tions of the advertisement.''—Christian Advocate. “All 
that Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.’'"—Christian at 
Work. “We have the utmost confidence in the above 
goods.’’"—Liberal Christian. “Certainly cheap and the 
quality reliable.—Christian Intelligencer. 6—2w 








IF YOU 
WANT A 
NE Ww 
CARPET 
CALL ON 


SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 


No. 47 Temple Place, - - - - - Boston. 
16—4w 
UNIVERSAL OLOTHES WRINGER. 


“The best and strengest.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 
— is the best.""—American Agriculturist. 
w 





To the Lovers | of Flowers ! 


WE HAVE DISTRIBUTED NEARLY FIFTY THOU- 
SAND OF OUR 


Flower and Vegetable Seed Oatalogue 


for 1871, and are receiving thousands of orders for Seeds. 
Accompanying letters speak of the Catalogue as the finest 
by 4 have ever seen, and the prices beyond objection. 

8 t 
trations of any 
The list is very complete, embracing Seeds of many new 


We mai 


is the best ever issued in America; size 19xH, inches, 
resenting forty-three varieties of choice flowers.. Sent 
imail for seventy-five cents. 


li—lw 


KR 
¢ richest in appearance, and contains the finest {Il 
Satalogue ever published in the work. 
plants, for the first tise offered in this coumtsy. 
it to any address on receipt of fifteen cents, 


OUR CHROMO FOR 1871 


Address 


BRIGGS & BRO., Rechester, N. ¥. 


WHEATON “The Printer’’ 


7m pat your name in Fancy Type on 100 Brietel 
Boa: 


Cards, and send by return mail for only 40 ets. 
W. F. WHEAPBON, 
11~Http New Bedford, Mass, 





THE LATEST AND BEST DESIGNS IN 


Wilton, Brussels, Tapestry, Three-Ply 


and Kidderminster 


CARPETING. 
ALSO AN INVOICE OF 


Bockings, Crumb-Cloths and Mats. 


J. LOVEJOY & SON, 


14 Summer Street. 
16—2t 


COUGHS, INFLUENZA, 


Sore Throat, Colds, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Liver Com- 
plaint, Bronchitis, Asthma, Bleeding of the 
Lungs, and every affection of the 
‘hroat, Lungs and Chest 
are speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well known preparation does not dry up a cough and 
leave the cause behind, as is the case with most medicines, 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


Consumption can be Cured. 


by a timely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 

hundreds of testimonials received by the proprietors. 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston, and 

sold by dealers generally. l4j—iw 


DR. HALL'S VOLTAIO ARMOR 


Electric Bands and Soles, 
For the instant Relief and Radifal Cure of Cold Feet, 
Rheumatism, N gia, Headache, Dyspepsia, 
of Vital Power, Nervous Prostration or Debility, and all 
other Nervous Diseases. Sold by druggists. The Soles 
also for sale by first-class Shoe dealers. 
Send stamp for circular. Address 

VOLTAIC ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
4—tf 149 Tremont Street, Boston. . 

i n 
W nA B. Fire Insurance Agent, 
40 State Street, 


SEARS, | 39—lyeow BOSTON 
THE NOVELTY HAND-STAMP, 


For mosning, ¢ Clothing, printing Eavelopes, po ange 
Pri 00, ee. ents wanted. 
Tee St, SoA TUBBA RD & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


Agents! Read This! 


WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 
SEO vor week snl expe cai mveion. 
mmission, to sell our new and wo! \e 
scém Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Bich. 























A FINE LOT OF 


Decalcomanie Pictures, 
With full instructions for the art, will be-sent te ony ad- 
dress by mail, on receipt of 0 cents. L. RB. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington St., Boston. 8—tfeop 


$732 IN 31 DAYS 
Made by one Agent, selling S11varn’s Broom, 100,000 
in use, Recommended by Horace Greeley and Am. Agri- 
culturist. One county foreach Agent. Prices Reduced. 








Dighten Furnace Oompany, 
Manufacturers of the rated WEBSTER HOT 


URNACE, for hea’ Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
vd a. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
for Steam, Gas and Water. 


bi = 3 stash 96 and 98 NorTH STREET, Bosten. 





An Unusual Offer. 


nd by mail, t-paid, to any person who 
an ban ve cette 8 a and well-made Phe- 
togra, 


ASON & O% 





0. A. CLEGG & €0., New York, or Chicago, Il. M—4w 


m, that will hold fifty pictures. 
——— PERRY M1 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscriprion Price of the CoMPANTON is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence 
the year. 

THE ComPaANton is sent to subscribers until an explic it 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, whe n sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, -checks, or 
Drafts. YUEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BR PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the mar, gin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Pooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


at any ras during | 








AN UNFORTUNATE PRINCE. 
The Advocate of Peace abridges from Abbot’s 
attractive history of Frederick the Great, the fol- 
lowing outline of his early life, making a short 
but most interesting story. Few things in his- 
tory are sadder than that famous monarch’s 
young days: 


The present kingdom of Prussia is less than 
two hundred years old. At the commencement 
of the eighteenth century there existed on the 
southern shores of the Baltic, the Marquisate of 
Brandenburg, about as larve as the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the small dukedom of Prussia. 

The Marquis of Brandenburg having come in- 
to possession of the duchy of Prussia, succeeded 
in having the united provinces recognized as a 
kingdom, with himself as king, and took the ti- 
tle of Frederick William 1. 

Previous to his accession to the throne, Fred- 
erick William had married his cousin, daughter 
of George, Elector of Hanover, who subsequent- 
ly became George |. of England. On. the 24th 
of January, 1712, a son was born to them, who 
afterwards beeame Frederick William Il., or 
Frederick the Great—great not in wisdom or 
goodness, but “great like Cresar, stained with 
blood.’ 

When Frede rick w as a boy, “he was gentle, af- 
fectionate, fond of music and books, and clung 
to his sister Wilhelmina with almost feminine 
love.” But he afterwards became cruel and de- 
spotic. One reason for this was, that his father 
was a tyrant, and trained his son to imitate his 
conduet. Frederick William 1. was very desir- 
ous that his son, whom he called Fritz, should 
develop, warlike taste. Thinking the disposition 
which he had exhibited was unmanly, he soon 
began to despise and hate the child. Still he re- 
solved to make a soldier of the boy. When Fritz 


| ave blown my brains out. 


| vict the rascal Fritz, and the wretch W ilhelmina, | | 


“Had I been so treated by my father, I would | 
But this fellow has | 
no honor—he takes all that comes.” | 

Fritz, goaded to madness, attempted by the | 
aid of a friend (Lieut. Katte) to escape to Eng- 
land. He was arrested. The King, in his rage, | 
seized him by the collar, hustled him about, tore | 
out handfuls of his hair, and smote him on his 
face with his cane. He assumed that his son, 
being an officer in the army, was a deserter and 
merited death. He imprisoned him in a strong 
fortress to await his trial. He assailed his daugh- 
ter Wilhelmina with the utmost ferocity, because 
she was in | sympathy with her brother. 

“T hope,” said he, ‘‘to have evidence to con- | 
and to cut their heads off.” “Katte,’ 
claimed, “is guilty of high tres ison. 
die by the hands of the headsman.’ 

saffold was erected in the yard of the castle, 


he ex- | 
"He shall | 





was imprisoned. 
scaffold on the death cart. Four grenadiers held 

Fritz to the window to compel him to see his 

friend beheaded. Fritz fainted as Katte’s head 

rolled from the scaffold. 

A similar fate had been designed for him by | 
his father, but the Emperor of Germany and the 
kings of Poland and Sweden interfered, and his 
life was spared. 

Such were the influences under which 
character of Frederick the Great w& formed. 
On the 8th of January, 1733, he was by moral 
compulsion married to Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Duke of Brunswick. She was beautiful, 
amiable, accomplished, and of irreproachable 
character. But the Crown Prince was cold, se- 
vere and unloving. With undisguised reluc- 
tance, he took the hand of his innocent bride, and 


the 


On the 81st of May, 1740, the career of the 
cruel Frederick William I. was ended by death, 
and Frederick II. or Frederick the Great, became 
King in his place. His career was marked by 
sanguinary battles, burning cities, desolated 
homes and devasted countries. If only such acts 


that we may always remain little and unknown. 


not a descendant of Frederick the Great. He is 
a descendant of the tyrannical Frederick Wil- 
liam I., whom we have noticed, being a great- 
grandson of a brother of Frederick If. He in- 
herits from his ancestors their false ideas of the 
divine right of kings, and by the aid of the un- 
scrupulous Bismarck, represses the desires of the 
Germans for peace and liberty, and makes them 
subservient to his lust of dominion and power. 





VARIETY. 


THE MICROSCOPE, 

A correspondent writing from London, says: 

The most extraordinary machine in the exhi- 
bition is, beyond question, the one for micro- 
scopie writing. This enables a person to write 
in the usual way, and to duplicate his writing a 
million times smaller, so small, indeed, that it is 
invisible to the naked eye, yet with a powerful 
microscope becomes so plain that every line and 
dot can be seen. The inventor claims that with 
this instrument he can copy the entire Bible 
twenty-two times in the space of an inch. The 
Astor Library, I presume, could be transferred 
to a sheet of note paper. Practically, it will be 
of great service in preventing forgeries. With 
one of these machines, a private mark can be put 
on bills so minute and perfect that the forger 
can neither perceive nor imitate it, but the bank 
clerk or broker, knowing where to look, can at 
once detect that the bill is genuine. The ma- 
chine is the invention of a Mr. Peters. 

But for the well known miracles of science in 
every department, we should pronounce all this 
a first-class Munchausen lie. Nevertheless no 
doubt itis true. 

saiacsnesiiecanciata 


BAD EFFECTS OF HAIR-DRESSING, 





was six years old, his father organized a com- 
pany of high-born lads to be placed under his 
command as colonel. When he was seven, he 
was placed under the care of tutors who were 
directed to train him in his military education 
with the most mercilesssrigor. Said his father | 
to them,— 

“You have, in the highest measure, to make a 
your eure to infuse into my son a true love f 
the soldier business, and to impress on him ths .t 
there is nothing in the world which can bring a 
prince renown and honor like the sword; 
would be a despised creature before all men, if 
he (lid not love it and seek his sole glory there- 
in.’ 

When the boy had attained his fourteenth year, 


his father appointed him captain of one of the | 


companies of the Potsdam Grenadier Guards, 
composed of giants, the shortest of whom were 
nearly seven feet high, and the tallest nearly nine. 
When he was about seventeen, he was taken on 
a visit to the court of the King of Poland, which, 
at that time, was exceedingly dissolute. He fell 
before the great temptations which he there en- 


countered, and it was a fall from which he never | 


recovered, His moral nature received a wound 
which poisoned all his days 

On his return to Potsdam, where was one of 
the royal palaces, his dissipated habits clung to 
him, and he chose for his companions those who 
were in sympathy with Digggew ly acquired tastes 
and character. 

Frederick William I., the father of Frederick 
the Great, was not only a tyrant over his other 
subjects, but in his own family. He treated 
them not merely with abusive language, but 
with personal violence, When the Crown Prince 
was eighteen years of age, he openly flogged him, 
and then, adding mockery to his cruelty, s 


so he | 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
says he has under his care two invalid ladies. 

“One has been paralyzed on the right side for 
nearly three years, and has been utterly he Ipless 
most of that time. Her vision has been very im- 
perfect; her knowledge of past events has utter- 
ly dep: irted from her; recently she appears to be 
recovering her recollec tion, and ean count with 
| tolerable accuracy as high as twenty.” He at- 
| tributes her prostration entirely to the use of a 
popular hair restorer. ‘The other case is not so 
bad, but tad enough. For the past year, her 
eyes have been an occasion of constant torture. 
The retina has become so sensitive to the light 
as to make a dark room indispensable. Wheels 
of burning flame revolve constantly before her 
eves, attended by lightning-like flashes, which 
are terrible tobear. She is another victim to the 
poisonous lead contained in the same popular 
hair restorer.”’ 








| 


<lasianilipeiniaaite 
A CUP OF COLD WATER, 

A young Englishwoman was sent to France to 

be educated ina Ituguenot school in Paris. A 


few evenings before the fatal massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, she and some of her young 





the town where there were sentinels placed— 
perhaps on the walls; and you know that when 
a soldier is on guard he must not leave his post 


| until he is relieved, that is, until another soldier 


One of the soldiers, as the young ladies passed 
him, besought them to have the ¢ harity to bring 


| comes to take his place. 
| 


| him’ a little water, adding that he was very ill, 


and it would be as much as his life was worth to 
The ladies walked on, 
much offended at the man for presuming to 
said,— | speak to them—all but the young Englishwom- 


go and fetch it himself. 


THE YOUTHS | 


| did. 


| After dinner,’’ 


SC 
where Fritz, then a slender, frail boy of eighteen, | | 
Lieut. Katte was taken to the | faithful dog with him, named ‘Zizzie.’ 


as he committed make men great, God grant | 


The present King, William of Prussia, or Em- | 
peror of Germaniy, as he now styles himself, is 


companions were taking a walk in some part of 


COMPANION. 


APRIL 27, 1871. 





an, whose compassion was moved, and who, 
leaving her party, procured some water and 
brought it to the soldier. He begged her to tell 
him her name and place of abode, and this she 


When she rejoined her companions, some 
blamed and others ridiculed her attention to a 
, common soldier; but they soon had reason to 
| lament that they had not been equally compas- 
sionate, for the grateful soldicr contrived on the 
night of the massacre to save this young Eng- 
lishwoman, while all the other inhabitants of the 
house she dwelt in were killed. 

‘entities 


THE SOLDIER’S DOG. 


says a correspondent, “we 
went round some of the wards of the building in 
which the Anglo-American ambulance has taken 


up itsquarters at Sedan. Here we first saw Capt. 
Lorsay, 897 de Ligne, who had a wonderfully 
It was 


but eight months old. It followed the regiment 
till it went intoaction, and was close to his mas- 
| ter when he was shot through the thigh and fell. 
| Capt. Borsay presumes the dog continued to fol- 
low the regiment, as he saw nothing of him for 
some hours. He was removed from the field, 
and placed with many other wounded soldiers in 
a barn at some distance. In the middle of the 
night he was aroused by ‘Zizzie’ licking his face. 
It is astonishing how the dog could have traced 
| his master through some thousands of wounded. 
| ‘Zizzie’ has never left him since.” 


—— > . 


PREPARE FOR THE JOURNEY. 





he gave him his cane, but told him that whenev- 
er he should find a greater fool than himself he 
must return the cane. In process of time the 
rich man neared his death. Sending for his fool, 
he bade him farewell. ‘‘Where are you going?” 
asked the fool. ‘To another world.” ‘When 
will you return?’ “O, never.” “Have you 
made preparation for the journey?” “Alas! I 
have not.” ‘Then, master, take back your cane; 
never could there be a folly as great as that.” 


reer ere 
FAITH, 

A young Portuguese convert being asked what 
she meant by faith, replied, “Me think this: God 
say to me, ‘Maria, I promise you something 
very, very ood.’ Me not know what it is; me 
wait *perh: ips long, long time; but me sure God 
tell not story. Me quite happy. God say He 
give, and me quite sure God will give; that me 
think faith. God says, ‘Maria, me do it;? me 
quite sure; no want to see. God says, and that 
enough for Maria. That’s faith, is it not?” 


eal tity 
SIMPLICITY OF THE FREEDMEN. 


A negro woman came into our office, the other 
day, says a Kentucky paper, and wanted us to 
print a Cincinnati Enquirer for her husband. 
Inquiries are very common as to what would be 
the cost of a Bible of large print, and they gaze at 
us in astonishment when told that the type set- 
ting for a Bible would require the labor of many 
men for months, and the expenditure of many 
hundreds of dollars. 
aes ee 


KING AND PEASANT EQUAL, 
A pilgrim to Mecea once complained to the 
Caliph Omar, because he had received a severe 
injury from the hand of Jaballah, King of Gas- 
san, ‘But lama king,” replied Jaballah, proud- 
ly, ‘and he is but a peasant.” “Ye are both 
Moslems,” answered the fearless Omar, ‘‘and in 
the sight of God, who is no respector of persons, 
ye are equal.” 
spells 


THE GIANT ANGLING, 


An old poet who had large views, composed 
the following on an ambitious subject: 


“His angle rod made of a sturdy oak, 

Tlis line a cable which in storms ne’er broke; 
His hook he baited with a dragon’s tail, 

And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale.” 


rs 





TEARS AND LAvGnTER.—God made both tears 
and laughter, and both for kind purposes; for 
as laughter enables mirth and surprise to breathe 
frecly, : so tears enable sorrow to vent itself pa- 
tiently. Tears hinder sorrow from becoming de- 
spair'and madness; and laughter is one of the 
very privilezes of reason, being confined to the 
human species. 


A SCHOOL-GIRL in erence Fla., turned 
down the wick of her kerosene lamp, and as it 
continued to smoke she placed a book on the top 
of the chimney. Ina momenta fearful explo- 
sion took place, which set fire to her dress, to 
the curtains, and to the adjacent woodwork, and 
she was fatally burned, dying the next morning. 
houses. Abandoned tlower-pots, broken bottles 


to be shied at the conquering Germans when 
they should enter the city. 


folly. 
Scipio, N. Y., 


sickness, or a circus in town, or any thing. 


: . J 
The following is old but will bear reading oft- — 
ever after treated her with the most cruel neglect. |en: A wealthy man was one day so much | 
amused by the wit of his foolish attendant, that | 


Many of the Parisians made arsenals of their 


and paving-stones were stored in their dwellings 


To tell your own secrets is generally folly, but 
that folly is without guilt; to communicate those 
with which you are intrusted i is always treachery, 
and treachery for the most part combined with 


STICKING TO HER Bustness.—A farmer of 
has a turkey that has laid 100 eggs 
in 100 days, never missing a day on account ‘of Ho w 


Mepicinat.—Little Osmond saw his father 
put tar ona sick sheep’s nose, and soon after his 
mother was taken sick, and he asked his father 


THE ROBINS. 


Hear the gentle Robins sing, 

Welcome harbingers of Spring; 
Sweetest music do they make 

As their morning flights they take; 
Thankfal warmer days have come, 
Over hill and dale they roam; 

Telling in their merry tone 

That the dreary winter’s flown, 

Each has on a handsome ‘ ‘dress,’ 

And seems full of happiness 

As Boys whom FENNo “CLOTNES" so neat, 
Corner of Beach and Wi ashington Street. 





AN EXTENDED Poru LARITY. — “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” have been before the public many years. Each 
year finds them in new localities in various parts of the 
world. The Troches are pronounced universally superior 
to allother articles used for similar purposes. For re- 
lieving Cough, Colds, and Throat Diseases, the Troches 
have been proved reliable. 





BASE BALL GUIDE. 
Just out—1871. New Rules. Mailed for 10c and stamp, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


$6 A WEEK paid. If you want business send 
stamp to NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me. *l6-ly 


*17—eow2t 





“4 GENTS WANTED—($225 a “Month}—by the 
American Knitting Machine Co., BOs- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO *48—6m 


EAUTIFUL ‘PICTURES.—American and For- 

eign Views, Landscapes, &c. Size 13x18 inches, 

Splendidly colored. Price only 15 cts., 2 for25 cts. Post- 

ag 3 The cheapest picture sinthe world. Order of the 
. E. PICTURE CO., Danville, N. H- l4—4w 


V HALE CHASE—A splendid boys’ story full of 
stirring adventure and interesting details of life 
aboard a whaler, just commenced in No. 39 of IANey’s 
JOURNAL. On trial to any new subscribe r three months 
for only TEN cents. “Specimens” of newsdealers only. 
SE HANEY & CO., 19 Nassau St., N.Y. “16-3 


THE ght paze, i 


BRIGHT SIDE, 


weekly ~ young people. 
Best, ‘prettiest and cheapest 

One Dollar. 
this advertisement. 
*16 y 














alk the world. TRIAL TRIP, 
NE DIME. Agents wanted 
Large premiums or cash com- 
Say where you saw 
BRIGHT SIDE Co., 
Publishers, C hie: ago, Ill, 








YOUNG FOLKS, 


Say to your father and mother that the HEADQUAR- 
TERS for English or American ° 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., is at 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 
33 Washington Street, - - - - Boston. 


li—6w 





AN article for unive! erse aluse! 
For filing or binding Kooks, 
Magazines, Papers, Music, 


ALDEN’S READY 
BOOK BINDER) ier ar sat ais 


and News Stands, or send stamp for circulars, or 25 cents 
for sample, saying where a saw this adv: — to 
IGHT SIDE € 
*16—4w 


anaes, Ghie ago, Ill. 

1826 USE THE “VEGET ABLE ? 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.’ 

The old standard remedy tor Coughs, C of Consumption 

—nothing better. CUTLER Bros. & Co., Boston. *50-Mt 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Ivemeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $14 
(two — s). Forsale by all druggists. 
ARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *49-6m_ 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S GUIDE. 


Every Collector needs it. By mail, with beautiful rare 
stamp, free, 10c. Am. Stamp Co., Meriden,Ct. *4—6weop 


r ~ 
ONLY 25c. 

Fora whoke year's subscription to the FIRESIDE FA- 
VORITE, a neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the 
Interests "and Amusement of ever. y body. it is he Sa 
aper published ! Each number ec ontains Kight Qua’ 

Pe ages. It contains matter of interest to everybody. 
Splendid Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, Fun, 
Wisdom, etc., etc., etc. Now is the time to subseri 
Only 25 cents a year; 5 copies for only $1. Specimens5 
cents. None free. Send on your subscription at once. 
You will not regret it! Address 

FIRESIDE FAVORITE, 

Middletown, Conn. ’ 


ONLY 25 CENTS, 
For six months, on trial, of an elegant Pictorial Tempe 
ance paper, edited by — author of “TEN NIGHTS INA 
BAR ROOM.” Addres ‘ 
beer T. 8. ARTHGR & SON, Philadelphia, iol 


~ For Me Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists evey 
where. Depot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Eur 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is +o the afflicted. Prepared only by Dt. 
a Cc. rmatologist, 49 Bond Street 
w York. "sold ‘by Druggists every where. 1i—4m $ 




















*l6—2w 








SEWING MACHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
WEED FAMILY pet Y omate. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
FE, ZTNA, 





AMERICAN, &e., &» 
Sold for small installments, as low as 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. 
lars and Terms, address 


ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 


5 per Month, 
5 For Cire 








if he was going to put tar on her nose too, 


(Successors to Engley & Rice), 
3 Washington, cor. 


8—ly West S% 
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